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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


Te Belgian National Commission for Unesco were hosts in May 
to workers in adult education from fourteen (mainly) European 
countries. The theme of the two-week seminar as rendered into 
English was puzzling and unprepossessing—‘Cultural Sociography 
and Promotion’. It proved to mean a study of the contribution that 
can be made to adult education by the practitioners, methods and tech- 
niques of the Social Sciences, more particularly sociology and psy- 
chology. 

Few subjects could have revealed more clearly the differences 
underlying the British and Scandinavian concept of ‘Adult Educa- 
tion’ and the French and Belgian formulations of ‘Culture Populaire’. 
The discussions also illustrated very different ideas about the role of 
universities in adult education—a sharp contrast between the central 
position occupied by our universities handling a teaching programme 
extra-murally and the qualified willingness of some European uni- 
versities to put the specialised services of their sociologists and psy- 
chologists at the disposal of organising and administering bodies as 
analysts of situations, methods and achievements. We shall review the 
work of the seminar more fully in a future issue when the official 
reports are available: in the meantime it was somewhat ironical to 
return from a defence of British empiri.ism to the varied introspec- 
tions of Mr McLeish and Mr Ruddock and the careful evaluation— 
another dubious process !—by Mr Williams, of the Sheffield miners’ 
courses, which provide part of our contents this quarter. Perhaps after 
all we have a place, and an important place, for the methods of the 
social scientists and the great advantage that some of them actually 
work in adult education! 
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As one of the British representatives in the Seminar, I found my- 
self remembering the various regional surveys of the inter-war years, 
the further education schemes of LEAs under the 1944 Act and the 
way in which the technique of the local social survey has been used 
as an actual instrument of adult education. Something of this sort 
was described by Mr Brennan of University College, Swansea, in 
‘A Research Experiment in Social Studies’ in this journal in June 
1951 and he and two colleagues have now produced a thought-pro- 
voking book ‘Social Change in South-West Wales’.* The authors 
convey in an unusual degree the way in which changes of scale in 
industry, regularity of employmeni in the post-war years and extended 
access to an Anglicised culture through radio and TV have made for a 
subtle disintegration of traditional living patterns, for a strengthening 
grip of orthodox Trade Unionism on local government and for a loss 
of religious influence. Amongst other things they show that adult 
education has been related more closely to ‘Chapel’ than to TU 
leadership and that even in South-West Wales, with its overwhelm- 
ingly working-class ethos, ‘middle-class’ people appear in entirely 
disproportionate numbers in adult education classes. 

The same conclusion is reached in another recent book which is 
the product of an elaborately organised survey in the Greater Derby 
region conducted on behalf of the Readers’ Digest Association.t The 
purpose here was ‘to study people in relation to the main channels for 
communicating ideas’. The authors conclude that Further Education 
—embracing all kinds of vocational and non-vocational classes—is 
quantitatively the least important of these channels and that ‘Radio 
listening and the reading of newspapers and magazines are the only 
activities . . . dispersed really widely throughout the population’. 

As they themselves recognise, the authors fail to make any assess- 
ment of the relative importance of what is communicated, but 
whatever criticism is directed at this handsomely produced volume, it 
will not obscure the fact that only a small fraction of the adult popula- 
tion responds to education in the form of classes, and we deceive 
ourselves if we take refuge in murmurs about ‘lies and damn lies’. 
Another conclusion is that if radio and TV have the range of pene- 
tration that this study suggests, the BBC has an even more onerous 


educational responsibility than it has so far acknowledged. 
* By T. Brennan, E. W. Cooney and H. Pollins. (Watts & Co., pp. 200, 21s.) 


+ ‘The Communication of Ideas—a Study of Contemporary Influences on Urban 
Life,’ by T. Canter and J. S. Downham. (Chatto & Windus, pp. 325, 25s.) 
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One of the difficulties of speaking or writing about adult education 
in Britain is the ‘this or that’ attitude. If you speak well of Tutorial 
Classes you are treated in some company as a narrow pedant. If you 
hint at grace to be found in a community centre you may be regarded 
elsewhere as a pedlar of soft options. Indeed it is still hard to per- 
suade many people that there can be learning without teaching and 
that the words ‘adult education’ can properly be used for anything 
except teaching of a very special kind. 

Yet few assemblies this year have been more clearly educational 
than the annual conference of the National Federation of Com- 
munity Associations with its theme of the ‘Neighbourhood and the 
World’. When in the last hour delegates were asked for their own 
responses, there was a vigorous flow of well-presented brevities. Even 
the addresses, so often the sad necessities of a conference, were an 
illustration of how one personality can make an educational impact 
on many. Mrs Alva Myrdal and Dr Philip Sherlock in particular 
were outstanding exponents of the ‘living word’. But I believe it is 
true to say that there was no official representative present from any 
‘Responsible Body’. More’s the pity ! 

‘Science in Adult Education’ has been one of our consistent 
interests since the Institute published a short report jointly with the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, in 1949. In the 
interval we have published a number of articles, such as Mr Turner’s 
in our last issue, and shorter notes, like Mr Vanstone’s in this. We 
naturally welcome the further discussion that will result from the 
decision of the Universities Council for Adult Education to print 
Professor Peer’s essay on ‘Science in the Extra-Mural Work of 
Universities’. Written from the standpoint of an experienced 
university administrator making no claims to scientific competence, 
Professor Peers’ commentary will not, we suspect, be wholly accept- 
able to the small group of full-time science tutors now in the employ- 
ment of extra-mural departments, one of whom will contribute 
a review in our next issue, Copies are available (price 1s. 6d.) from the 
Hon. Secretary to the Council, Mr W. E. Salt, Department of Adult 
Education, The University, Bristol, 8. 


MATURITY 
by John McLeish 
Lecturer on Adult Education, Leeds University 


HE word ‘maturity’ is one which comes up again and again in 

discussions of adult education, and in other contexts. In fact, as 

commonly used, even by the psychologist, the word is a question- 
begging term. Like the expression ‘a well-educated man’, the use of 
the words ‘a mature person’, if honestly interpreted, means quite 
simply, “This is a person like me’! The definition of maturity then 
reduces itself to an attempt, for the most part unawares, at self des- 
cription. 

In other words, in our ordinary use of ‘mature’ and ‘maturity’ we 
imply that some standard exists by which this quality can be 
measured; we imply also that the standard has been applied in the case 
in question, and that the subject of the measurement has either come 
up to specification or failed to do so. In all these implied operations 
however the criterion remains unstated. This does not mean that the 
concept of ‘maturity’ is necessarily worthless, since public discourse 
must always contain an element of private reference. For scientific 
purposes, however, we must seek to limit the private reference to the 
barest minimum compatible with saying something significant about 
the object of investigation. 

If we decide therefore to retain the concept of ‘maturity’, and to 
submit it to objective analysis, it will appear that there are two views 
about its nature. Indeed part of the difficulty of the concept arises 
from the fact that in everyday speech these two different views are 
mixed indiscriminately. 

The first way of looking at ‘maturity’ can perhaps best be des- 
cribed as metaphysical. Viewed from this aspect, ‘maturity’ is con- 
sidered to be a quality or essence which resides in the individual. It 
is regarded as the end-point, the individual manifesting this quality in 
an all-or-none fashion—for example, when maturity is otherwise 
defined as, or identified with, rationality, spirituality, etc. The second 
way of looking at ‘maturity’ is the empirical. According to this view- 
point, it is recognised that there are differences between individuals. 
These differences are of such a character that the individuals may be 
arranged along a uni-dimensional scale, a scale which theoretically 
has no end-point except that given by the individuals under present 
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consideration. In the case of the quality of ‘maturity’ such a scale is 
at present, and probably for the foreseeable future, a pious hope 
rather than actuality. The analysis of the concept of maturity requires 
considerable refinement before we can even begin to think of estab- 
lishing such a scale, as far as adults at least are concerned. 

If we adopt the first kind of framework, and regard the problem 
of ‘maturity’ through Aristotelian, teleological spectacles, we may 
define ‘maturity’ as follows: ‘An organism is mature when each of its 
functions is developed to a stage which permits of the achievement of 
its specific end’. This notion is admirably adapted to the examination 
of the animal and vegetable kingdom, and even to the examination 
of man considered from the standpoint of organism. It may be of 
considerable value when we consider even the higher mental func- 
tions of man, in isolation one from the other. But as soon as we 
attempt to achieve a synoptic picture of man, and ask the question: 
‘What is man’s specific end, as distinct from the specific end of each 
of these particular functions?’ we tind ourselves in difficulties. If we 
are interested in man as a person— and in this context we are inter- 
ested in man particularly in this aspect—this particular way of 
conceiving ‘maturity’ has the effect of maximising disagreement. But, 
on the other hand, we are obliged to recognise that there seems to be 
a considerable amount of agreement about what constitutes ‘maturity’ 
in the context of adult education—even if this agreement is limited in 
practice to the recognition that adult students are, on the average, 
more ‘mature’ than, say, undergraduates. 

The second way of regarding ‘maturity’ is more acceptable to 
psychologists, since there is a greater prospect of achieving unanimity 
about it, whereas there is, and perhaps can be, no unanimity about 
essential individuality, since there seems to be no method of establish- 
ing such unanimity except that of dogmatic theology or of some other 
kind of apologetic. That the cleavage between the two ways of 
approaching the problem is not an absolute one is brought out in the 
fact that those who adopt for preference the metaphysical approach 
through essences or essential individuality are often, for didactic or 
other practical purposes, obliged to define the concept in terms of a 
person. For the Christian, for example, to be ‘mature’ means to be 
Christlike, while behind the exhortations of contemporary Soviet 
communists to the children and the intellectuals we can see the ideal 
and idealised figure of Lenin. 

These disagreements, arising in part from the conflict between the 
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metaphysical and the empirical view, and in part from the variety of 
ontological possibilities offered by the different schools of meta- 
physics, raise the cardinal question in all theory and practice of 
education, namely, the question: What is the nature of man? Indeed, 
the problem of ‘maturity’ is but one aspect of this fundamental 
question. Is the student to be considered as a potential Saint, or as a 
potential transformer of nature and society—or is he a creature whose 
proper end is the pursuit of an enlightened self-interest? Who can 
answer this question on behalf of the adult educationist ? 

The problem is not merely an academic one, since our particular 
view of the nature of man and of ‘maturity’ will determine our 
curriculum of study, the methods we employ in teaching, and our 
choice of teacher or educator. It represents the eternal dilemma of 
adult education—but there may be a way out, as follows: While 
recognising that psychology, as such, can give no final answer to this 
problem on the ontological plane, it may be able to give some assist- 
ance towards an agreed definition in the context of liberal, English, 
adult education. If, in addition, we have a clear picture of the areas of 
disagreement, as between, say, Christians and non-Christians, this is 
as much as one can hope for, in this particular context. 

This means that our final answer to the question of what consti- 
tutes ‘maturity’ will depend on the particular value-system we cling 
to, either explicitly or implicitly. It is no part of the function of the 
psychologist to discriminate on an ethical basis which particular value- 
system is appropriate for man—on the basis of any psychological 
criterion, for example, the three conflicting value-systems previously 
mentioned are one as good as the other, provided it is possible to hold 
each consistently, coherently and with loyalty to all the facts of experi- 
ence. Even the philosopher, if he is informed, generous and honest, 
must give an essentially similar answer: The individual must choose, 
not the philosopher, as such, nor the psychologist as suach—any more 
than the economist as such. 

A provisional definition of maturity on which all could perhaps 
agree might run as follows: An individual is mature if and when he 
meets successfully the problems set to him by the society in which he 
lives at the level appropriate to the particular stage of development he 
has reached. This definition is to be regarded as a starting-point rather 
than as the final stage of the analysis of this concept. It is obviously 
unsatisfactory in certain respects. For example, it leaves the nature of 
the ‘problems’ undefined, saying nothing about how much should be 
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included and what should be excluded. It says nothing about the way 
in which the problems may be met by the individual—for example, 
the problem of gaining a living may be solved either by legal or by 
illegal means. 

But the advantages of not attaching ethical concepts or formulating 
a rigid code of problems to which the adult must find a solution before 
he can be certified as mature, at least at this stage, are obvious. The 
definition emphasises the dynamic as opposed to the static view of 
maturity; it regards maturity as a process rather than as a static 
quality. It concentrates attention on maturity as a history, illustrating 
a capacity for development. Remembering what has been said about 
the function of the psychological analysis, it should be clear that what 
may be grave defects from the metaphysical or ontological standpoint 
may turn out to be of practical advantage. 

If we accept as a desirable principle of method in this study the 
statement by Aristotle in the Nichomachean Ethics—the earliest and 
in some ways still relevant treatment of maturity—that: ‘It is the 
mark of the educated man to require in each kind of inquiry just so 
much exactness as the subject admits of’—we shall not be led astray 
in the search for a completely consistent or convincing solution of this 
most complicated problem. If we can recognise the characteristic 
qualities of the mature mind even in an admittedly sketchy fashion 
this is all that can be expected in a preliminary analysis. 

In the case of the mature adult student there would seem to be four 
relevant areas in which this quality may be shown. It is possible, of 
course, to be fully mature in one, or two of these areas and not in 
others. But a fully mature person should show maturity in all these 
fields. 

First of all, there is mental maturity, which may be characterised as 
‘wisdom’. As elements of wisdom we may recognise the qualities of 
commonsense, a critical attitude to experience, initiative in seeking 
out relevant experience, perseverance in the pursuit of the answer to 
life’s problems, and a responsible attitude to one’s own mental 
operations. 

Secondly, there is social maturity, which may be characterised as 
‘responsibility’. At this point it becomes necessary to pass outside the 
framework of psychology, which is presumed to be ethically neutral, 
since the concept of maturity in the context of adult education does not 
lie wholly within the field of psychology. As aspects of responsibility, 
for example, we have: respect for law and order, not in themselves as 
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absolute, but insofar as they may be necessary for the rule of law; 
there is responsibility for one’s own acts; co-operation with others for 
legitimate purposes; the acceptance of leadership and the provision of 
leadership where this is appropriate. 

Thirdly, there is scholastic maturity, which may be characterised 
as ‘application’. This is signified by intellectual curiosity; th: desire to 
work at the solution of intellectual problems; the habit of work, in 
the sense of applying oneself at particular, established intervals to 
such tasks; persistence in work, in the sense of not giving up readily; 
and quality of work, that is, the achievement of such a standard that 
the finished task justifies the labour devoted to it. 

Lastly, there is emotional maturity, which may be characterised 
as ‘balance’. This is marked by an absence of excessive emotionality, 
a proper emotional and intellectual responsiveness, an evenness of 
responsiveness, and the quality of emotional responsiveness, distin- 
guishing mature behaviour from babyishness or adolescenthood. 

The mature adult student may therefore be described as exhibiting 
the qualities of wisdom, responsibility, application and balance. These 
do not, of course, exist in isolation one from the other, there is a com- 
plicated integration of these in each individual so that in addition to 
the qualities themselves he exhibits a characteristic style of maturity 
in his behaviour, his system of beliefs, and in his motivation. This 
quality of ‘style’ accounts for the tensions between, for example, the 
concept of the individual as a unique personality and the attempt to 
measure him against a uni-dimensional scale, and between the onto- 
logical and the empirical view of maturity. The tensions may be 
resolved, at least for practical purposes, by the recognition that none 
of these distinctions are absolute. No individual is absolutely unique, 
in the sense that he differs in every conceivable respect from every 
other individual. There is a point where the empiric must justify his 
procedures from a metaphysical standpoint, and even the most 
abstract of metaphysicians must take his stand on some fragmentary 
fulcrum of experience. The Gestalt quality of style, although not 
measurable may still be seized intuitively and described in the com- 
plete analysis. 

It is clear from the description of the qualities of maturity that they 
depend on experience of life; the greater one’s experience, other 
things being equal, the greater will be one’s degree of maturity. The 
claim often made for adult students—that they are ‘more mature’ 
than undergraduates, is also clearly demonstrated by the analysis, 
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since it follows from the above principle. Lacking maturity, in the 
sense defined above, it is obvious that the study of socially significant, 
academic subjects degenerates into an intellectual game. Under- 
graduates, for example, are not to be held responsible for the opinions 
they express in their essays; it is a necessary part of their training that 
they should be allowed to entertain opinions, however fantastic or 
immoral these may be, in order imaginatively to ascertain the con- 
sequences of such opinions, An adult student, on the contrary, even 
if he could be brought to the stage of playing this kind of game, would 
not profit by it to the extent of the undergraduate, since his general 
attitude to life has been already formed to an extent that he cannot 
lose himself in the part. 

It is necessary, in justice to the undergraduate, to insist however 
that maturity is not a necessary result of age. The development from 
the irresponsibility of childhood and adolescence to the informed 
wisdom of adulthood is by no means an automatic one. Indeed, 
petrifaction rather than maturity in the sense defined here would seem 
to be the normal concomitant of age. William James has been often 
quoted to the effect that: ‘It is well for the world that in most of us, 
by the age of thirty, the character has set like plaster, and will never 
soften again.’ But on the contrary, it is an essential quality of the 
mature mind that it should be restless and adventurous, and have a 
capacity for change. In this respect it may even be mistaken for a 
juvenile or adolescent mind, especially by those whose conduct and 
beliefs are rigidly formalised and conventionalised. 

It is the aim of adult education to develop qualities of maturity in 
the student. The definition of maturity in terms of wisdom, responsi- 
bility, application and balance implies particular limitations of 
method and of content. It is also implied that the tutor should be a 
mature person. However, the last word has not been said in the 
analysis of maturity, as far as this refers to the tutor, since this analysis 
was carried out primarily with the student in mind. But, if, in addi- 
tion to the qualities of maturity as outlined above, the tutor has the 
additional quality of honesty, if he is well-informed and generous to 
opponents—and the last quality would seem to be of as much 
importance as any of the others—then, if such a person existed, he 
would be the ideal educator. 

Adult education is often regarded as remedial education, in the 
sense that, historically, it developed to make up for the lack of 
educational opportunity for certain sections of the community which, 
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mainly for economic reasons, were deprived of the advantages of 
what then passed as a ‘liberal’ education, and which could then best 
be obtained at the older universities. As a result of this way of looking 
at adult educational provision, it is now alleged in some quarters that 
the necessity for such provision is rapidly disappearing—-since, in 
theory at any rate, it is possible for all those capable of so doing to 
obtain a ‘liberal’, or any other kind of education, at university level. 
This is a very interesting view, but it takes too narrow a view of what 
‘remedial education’ in this sense may be taken as meaning. 

The change in content of the education now provided for wider 
and wider classes in the community makes adult education, in the 
sense of ‘remedial’ education, more rather than less necessary and 
urgent. Adult education, at least ideally if not in practice, may be 
thought of as a remedial education whose function it is to undo the 
harm necessarily done to all children by the social institutions of 
school and university and by the way in which the life-span of the 
individual is related to the purposes of society. 

In a very real sense Society begins its interference with the 
sovereign, free individual from the moment of birth. At the stage of 
formal education especially, we have a mental violation which is 
nonetheless real because, at le>st in its later stages, the individual 
acquiesces in it, and comes to regard it as a ‘natural’ process. It is 
true, of course, that the process is a ‘natural’ one to the extent that 
training, or education, is a necessity for the survival of the individual 
and of society. There are certain rules of established order which have 
to be learned, and even if we assume that man has an innate repertoire 
of instinct the specific and socially acceptable ways of satisfying these 
conative urges must be learned from the parents, or in other ways. 

Ata certain stage of development of society the informal education 
of the family or of apprenticeship becomes totally inadequate; the 
ever-increasing complexity of social organisation entails an ever- 
increasing complication of the established laws or rules which the 
individual must learn in order to survive. A special class of educators, 
with special institutions, traditions and methods comes into being. 
Society thus formally recognises the necessity of imposing its stamp 
on the individual, whose duty it is to conform and to submit more or 
less passively to receiving the required impress. One may, of course, 
rebel against specific aspects of this process, but the limits of such 
rebellion are well-established. However the appeal to conform may be 
couched, whether in the anarchistic laissez-passer of A. S. Neill, or 
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the Hitlerite despotism of Wackford Squeers, there is a mental, moral 
and physical discipline imposed by school and University, acting as 
organs of society. We are especially concerned here with the mental 
discipline imposed by the traditional organisation of knowledge and 
of the school system whose task it is to transmit this organisation, 
since, whatever be the physical or moral restraints imposed on the 
pupil these are not thought of as primarily the concern of the adult 
education movement. The nature of the moral and physical discipline 
may differ in different systems, but in so far as they are efficient trans- 
mitters of knowledge, the mental or intellectual discipline is common 
to all. The word ‘discipline’ as used of an academic subject of instruc- 
tion is well-chosen, since the learning and teaching of such subjects 
consists in the imposition* of a certain system of ideas—mathemati- 
cal, scientific, philosophical, religious—on the minds of the pupils, as 
established patterns of thought, as certainties. The pupil or student, 
in his subservient condition, is not permitted to doubt, except within 
narrow, established limits, this limited doubt being itself in part the 
method by which the organised system of ideas is imposed. The 
necessity, or the morality, of such imposition is not here in question; 
it is merely asserted as a fact of common observation that education 
in all societies is the process by which the value-systems and the 
organised constellations of ideas achieved in the historical develop- 
ment of the particular community are ingrained in the individual. 

As a result of this imposition by society of the achieved standards 
of order—an imposition which is of course necessary in view of the 
specialisation of function and of the increasing complexity of living 
conditions resulting from it—we obtain as the finished product of the 
state system of education, a person who is capable of performing extra- 
ordinary achievements in certain limited fields, but who must pay for 
this proficiency by a narrowness of outlook, not only in other fields, 
but even in those in which he has specialised. When the rules become 
highly formalised and conventionalised there is a development of 
order and system, but there results also inevitably a limitation of the 
infinite variety of response of which the untrained, or uneducated 
individual is theoretically capable. 


* As in all desirable systems of ‘discipline’ this is accepted by the individual as a 
condition of intellectual life at all. This point is not only irrelevant as an objection to 
the thesis developed above, but constitutes the essence of it, being the gravamen of the 
charges against the educational system. 
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As a normal concomitant of maturity therefore, although not a 
necessary condition of it, we have the development of conformism, a 
lack of adventurousness, especially in the realm of ideas. The indi- 
vidual develops a stereotypy of response and of behaviour which is 
at once a condition and one of the limitations of stability. There is a 
point where stability passes into stagnation, and therefore, for com- 
munity survival, it becomes necessary to strike a balance between 
uniformity and diversity. This is the problem which besets all 
societies, even the most totalitarian—but it is generally and wrongly 
supposed to be peculiar to the democratic type of social organisation. 
In the latter kind of society, at least in theory, the individual should 


be free to express his individuality, even idiosyncrasy, to the widest | 


limit compatible with the equal right of others so to do. As the con- 
dition of the progressive development of such a society it is demanded 
that the weight of traditional custom and practice should not operate 
as a dead weight, but that it should be constantly re-interpreted and 
revalued, this revaluation serving as the starting-point of a new 
advance. In this way there is a recognisable continuity, in that the 


newly emergent pattern is modelled on the old, but at the same time | 
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there is a continuous advance. This is in fact the open secret of the | 


survival of democratic societies—when this process of disruption and 
re-integration is abrogated the society ceases to be viable and progress 
comes, if at all, as a result of a revolutionary outburst which negates 
for a time the older pattern of ordered progress, but which in reality 
simply transfers it to a new level, the past surviving in the new sya- 
thesis in a transformed form. 

Where does such revaluation take place? Theoretically, it should 
take place in the school,* each generation of teachers selecting only 
the best from what they have been taught, and synthesising this with 
new knowledge which they have obtained in the course of their adult 
life, or in their passage through the University. There is certainly a 


process of this kind taking place all the time; there is an inner | 


dynamic in knowledge which sloughs off the incoherent and the 


* Politics and religion represent other agencies by means of which such revaluation 


— 


is, in theory at least, possible. But political parties and religious bodies are, like | 


Universities, inherently conservative institutions. Where the interest of the institution 
is in conflict with development towards a more inclusive view of reality it will be the 
latter rather than the former which will be sacrificed. Political and religious institutions 
depend for their continuance on the adherence of their members to stereotyped forms 
and ideas—paradoxically, this is true even of those religions and parties which started 
as a protest against conformity and formalism. The protest is always against a particular 
kind of formalism or conformity, not against these as such. 
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inconsistent elements in its own structure. But this inner process is 
an extremely slow development-—educational institutions, whether 
school or university, are inherently conservative, although it is only 
through the method of scholarship (not its content) that social advance 
becomes possible in ways other than by violent revolution. The essence 
of the education of children consists in teaching them to conform to 
the conventions and traditions of the society to which they belong; 
the school, as an institution, inevitably lags behind and accepts new 
ideas only when these have been ratified by society. 

On the other hand, the essence of an ideal system of democratic 
adult education consists in training the adult to question the pattern 
imposed on him in childhood, not necessarily with a view to having 
him reject it in its entirety, although we must abide by even that con- 
sequence if tradition cannot be justified by reasoned inquiry. The 
object of liberal adult education in a democratic society as it was con- 
ceived at its inception, is to examine the traditional forms of society, 
to justify those elements which can be justified on rational grounds, 
and to change by social action those elements which can not be so 
justified. In this way, in this country, the adult education movement 
has operated as a means of adaptation, bridging the gap between the 
real and the rational, the actual and the desirable. Through the instru- 
mentality of this medium individual members of the community—at 
least the more thoughtful amongst them, are liberated to some small 
extent from the tyranny of the verbal conditioning to which they have 
been and constantly are subjected in the interests of a stable system of 
social organisation. 

To put it bluntly: what is wrong with the adult is his inability to 
adapt himself to new ideas or ways of thought. This inability is the 
most usual, although it is not an inevitable associate of maturity, and 
results in the main from the educational process and the process of 
social ‘conditioning’ to which the adult has been subjected. The non- 
adaptive character of the mature person is often confused with 
inability to learn in the narrow sense of the word, that is, it is thought 
of as an actual degeneration of the neurological mechanism through 
which learning takes place. But the fact that we find this rigidity of 
response or outlook even, and perhaps especially, in eminent but 
aged academic persons, who may be capable of great feats of learning 
within the narrow limits of their own assumptions, suggests that it is 
a question of attitude or temperament rather than of intellect as such. 
It is the incapacity to adventure outside the limits of one’s assump- 
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tions which is the main characteristic of the prejudiced mind, and this 
is very often entirely divorced from the mastering of vocational or 
quasi-vocational techniques. 

Adult education, understood in this sense, is a painful process, 
amounting in practice to the breaking-up of the sheltered retreat of 
certainty and prejudice which the adult has elaborated for himself in 
the course of life. The main problem in that education which is 
imbued with ‘social purpose’ is to destroy the autistic ways of think- 
ing, and the socially shared autisms, inculcated by previous educa- 
tional practice. The rules instilled with such labour in school, the 
ways of thinking, have to be shown to be inadequate or inappropriate 
in certain realms in which their extension seems most obvious and 
common-sense. It is in this sense that all the hard sayings about the 
adult learner discussed previously are true, but far from suggesting 
the impossibility or undesirability of a programme of adult education, 
these psychological characteristics of the mature person only serve to 
underline the grave dangers involved in a democratic society which 
fails to make such provision. Education must be a continuous process, 
and it should be life-long, if the adventurousness and resource of the 
young are not to develop into the rigidity and stereotyped response of 
the adult. It is through adult study and thought, whether informal or 
organised by provision of the appropriate classes, that the inexperience 
of youth develops into the informed and responsible wisdom of the 
old. The process is by no means an automatic one. 
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ITALIAN UNIVERSITIES AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 


by R. D. Waller 


Director of Extra-mural Studies, Manchester University 


TAFF TUTORS and Directors of Extra-mural Studies who 

attend those international meetings of adult educationists of 

which so many have been held since the war, very soon make the 
discovery that our English University Joint Committees and Tutorial 
Classes are very lonely phenomena in the world picture of adult 
education. We have difficulty sometimes in finding any common 
ground, and usually have to give ourselves up to discussions about 
discussions, the needs of youth, the importance of recreation, and so 
on, matters to which we perhaps pay insufficient attention but which 
seem to belong to an entirely different field of activity from our own. 
Or a rather barren common ground may be found sometimes in try- 
ing to analyse the purposes of adult education, or even the social 
maladies of western civilisation. Of course we tell everybody, with 
justifiable pride, of the part played by our Universities in adult 
education; people who hear this for the first time are incredulous and 
sometimes envious; but also commonly defeatist, finding such a 
relationship in their own countries a plain impossibility. (I am think- 
ing of European countries—American comparisons work oui very 
differently, but even when Americans are in the company, the 
Tutorial Class is still a lonely phenomenon !) 

Perhaps we have discussed this matter more with our German col- 
leagues than with any others; and the Universities Council for Adult 
Education has now twice had discussions with German University 
representatives, at Oxford 1952, and Hamburg 1953. German Uni- 
versity participation in adult education may come about some day— 
there are various approaches to it; but it will take a long time, and 
meanwhile there are plenty of people in Germany who are not at all 
anxious that it should come about. Partly they are afraid there might 
be some interference with their own existing organisations; even more 
they suspect that no good can come to adult education from the 
German academic tradition. Still the discussion is on, and will no 
doubt be kept alive. 

It always surprises me to think that the highly democratic Scandi- 
navian countries should still have in their Universities an academic 
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tradition more like the German than our own. Of all countries in the 
world these are the ones where adult education has the deepest hold 
and the widest acceptance; yet apart from the personal interest of 
individuals and the activities of student organisations like the Folk- 
universitetet of Sweden, the Universities have little part in it. Some- 
times one wonders uneasily whether in England the best may have 
been the enemy of the good, whether the prominent part played in 
adult education by our Universities may have prevented a wide 
development of homelier activities similar to those of Scandinavia. 
One is much inclined to say that among all the great merits and excel- 
lencies of Scandinavian adult education it has ncthing quite so good 
to show as a really good WEA tutorial class—but then someone 
might ask how this superiority is assessed! How could you measure a 
Folk High School and a Tutorial class against each other? 

Now Italy is a country where there is neither any activity of Uni- 
versities in the field, nor any wide spread of adult educational 
activities under other auspices. There is, on the contrary, a great gap 
between the alta cultura and media cultura, and a yawning disastrous 
void between both and Ja cultura popolare. Yet about the turn of the 
century Italy seemed on the way to developing adult educational 
institutions, and made rapid headway with People’s Universities— 
Universita Popolari—which in those days really did attract working 
men. (The idea and name came to Italy from France; the German 
expression Volkshochschule has of course the same meaning. In 
England we have always fought shy of ‘People’s University’—we 
can have a Home University Library, and the WEA in a descriptive 
account can be called the people’s university with small letters, but a 
People’s University would hardly have been admitted. There is even 
some complaint about our calling our Residential Colleges Colleges!) 

These Universita Popolari still exist in many Italian cities and 
large towns. They are independent organisations and have nothing to 
do with Universities at all, except that University teachers lecture for 
them occasionally. Their audiences are usually middle-class, though 
a few of the Universita Popolari succeed in attracting workers, some- 
times by having special arrangements in working-class quarters. A 
good deal of the work takes the form of single lectures, often to very 
large audiences, with no kind of lecture-audience relationship at all; 
but one meets a number of courses of lectures too; and probably all 
the Universita Popolari arrange language courses and expeditions of 
one sort or another. Go-ahead spirits in Italian adult education con- 
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sider the Universita Popolari as in the main moribund; but they are 
nevertheless still alive and could give a foothold for new developments 
of many kinds. 

There are of course many other forms of adult education, but this 
is not the place to write of them fully. There are the Ministry’s cors: 
popolari, a form of fundamental education; various confessional 
organisations are experimenting with social education for adults; 
there is a vast national and para-governmental organisation for recrea- 
tion; there are a number of schools for social study which are closely 
linked with adult education; and there are various secular organisa- 
tions working in a spirit congenial to our own——the Movement for 
Civic Collaboration, the Union for the Campaign against Illiteracy 
which has made astonishing progress in the establishment of educa- 
tion centres in the poverty-stricken south, and the great organisation 
in Milan, the Societa Umanitaria, to which I am about to refer. The 
Umanitaria has a spirit more like that of the WEA than you will 
easily find elsewhere in Italy, and it has for some time been carrying 
out admirable residential courses for adults. But adult education 
courses @ longue haleine will hardly be found anywhere; and there 
are no voluntary organisations of people in search of knowledge and 
enrichment such as the WEA or the Women’s Institutes. 

Of course adult educationists all over the world have by now heard 
all about our celebrated collaboration of labour and learning; plenty 
of Italians have seen something of it and have been heard to wish it 
could be imitated in Italy. Articles about it have been published in 
Italian journals. Unfortunately, as everybody must know, Italian 
trade unions would hardly lend themselves at present to such a 
partnership. 

There is in Milan a celebrated and very admirable institution called 
La Societa Umanitaria. It was this organisation which called in 1906 
the first international conference on adult education of which I have 
ever heard; and at that conference J. H. Muirhead spoke at length of 
a new organisation called the WEA and of the difficulty Universities 
were having in finding people to teach its classes economics and 
industrial history! The Umanitaria was the organising centre of the 
Unione Italiana per la Cultura Popolare, for which it published a 
journal called La Cultura Popolare. All this, of course, disappeared 
for more than 20 years; but now both the Unione and the periodical 
exist again. 

The editor of La Cultura Popolare receutly published, in the issue 
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of January 1953, an abridged translation of Professor C. O. Houle’s 
essay on The Universities in Adult Education, the introduction to the 
UNESCO publication of that name. A copy of this was then sent to 
all University Rettori (Vice-Chancellors) and to a considerable num- 
ber of professors, with a request for replies to the following questions: 

1. Ought Italian Universities to take part in the adult education 
movement, and could they usefully do so? 

2. What action ought to be taken within the Universities them- 
selves, whether to provide for adults in pursuit of knowledge, 
or to train a suitable teaching personnel for the work ? 

3. What action could a University take to integrate (or to work in 
with) the already established activities of outside adult educa- 
tional bodies (such as the Unione Italiana della Cultura 
Popolare, the Societa Umanitaria, the Unione Nazionale per la 
Lotta contro |’Analfabetismo, the Movimento di Collaborazione 
Civica, etc.) ? 

4. Would activity of the University in the field of adult education, 
outside the customary limits of the academic field, have the 
effect of lowering the standard of scholarship, or would the 
University itself derive advantages from it, whether in respect 
of teaching method, or in respect of social understanding ? 

5. If Universities should decide to interest themselves in the field 
of adult education, how would the resulting administrative and 
financial problems be solved? 

A considerable number of replies were received and a selection of 
them has been printed in successive numbers of the periodical (May, 
September, December 1953, February 1954). The contributors are: 

Professor Gino Luzatto, Rector of the University Institute of 

Economics and Commerce, Venice. 

Professor Mario Brucci, Rector of the University of Siena. 

Professor Felice Battaglia, Rector of Bologna University. 

Professor Franco Valsecchi, University of Milan. 

Professor Manlio Dazzi, The University Institute of Economics 

and Commerce, Venice. 

Professor Armando Sapori, Vice-Chancellor of the Commerce 

University, Luigi Bocconi, Milan. 

Dr Maria Bertin, in charge of the Department of Education, Uni- 

versity of Milan. 

Professor Mario Ponzo, Director of the Institute of Psychology in 
the University of Rome. 
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Professor Lamberto Borghi, Professor of Education in the Uni- 

versity of Palermo. 

Professor Bruno Borghi, Vice-Chancellor of Florence University. 

Professor Plinio Fraccaro, Vice-Chancellor of Pavia University. 

Professor Giovanni Cald, Professor of Education, Florence Uni- 

versity. 

Professor Federico Guaitierotti, Milan University. 

I should like to think that this initiative on the part of La Cultura 
Popolare, or to call a spade a spade, on the part of the Umanitaria, will 
some day come to have historical interest. That day may not be very 
close; the administrative and financial difficulties seem at present 
almost insuperable. But that is the case in Germany also and it is 
something that the argument should be on at all. Of course in Ger- 
many there is already a great deal of adult education, some of it at a 
very good standard; in italy there is much less, but on the other hand 
there still is in Italian Universities a good deal of the liberal spirit of 
the Risorgimento. Perhaps in both countries we ought to talk most 
about the small way in which the adult educational work of English 
Universities began—the days when, in so many Universities, a con- 
siderable volume of extension work was supervised and directed by 
one academic committee and a half-time secretary. Our present Extra- 
mural Departments may well look formidable to the German and 
Italian observer. In both countries there might be substantial develop- 
ment if the financial problem involved could be solved, and a start 
made with the modest kind of machinery English Universities had in 


the 1890’s. 


UNFAVOURABLE OPINIONS 

No doubt it may be assumed that, as usually happens with such 
enquiries, the well-disposed have been the most ready to answer. 
There must certainly be among Italian University people, more 
hostility to adventures in adult education than appears in these 
replies. None of them arrives at quite such a flat negative as I have 
heard from some of the devotees of reine Wissenschaft in Germany, 
though some come near enough to it. There are of course various non 
possumus entries; the thing simply can’t be done however desirable 
it may be—there are already far too many students in Italian Uni- 
versities, and the staff far too few to deal with them; the structure of 
the Italian University will not permit such enterprises; there is no 
suitable machinery; and above all there is no money to devote to the 
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work. (The Italian Universities are state institutions, of course, and if 
they were ever to spend money on adult education it would involve a 
policy decision on the part of the Ministry of Education.) 

Such material difficulties could conceivably some day be met, or 
ways might be found to avoid them. More important are the object- 
tions in principle. Thus Professor Franco Valsecchi of Milan in a very 
interesting and forthright statement says that Houle’s essay is 
inspired by an Anglo-Saxon and protestant conception of the 
University which is fundamentally different from the Italian concep- 
tion. There is no sense in discussing which is better, or whether the 
Italian type might be reformed; in fact, ‘The Italian University 
to-day is instituted for instruction, not for education, for higher 
instruction constituting the consummation of a whole cycle of studies 
designed to lead to it, and of which it represents the final specialisa- 
tion . . . Collaboration with adult education organisations would 
require a radical reform such as to change the nature of University 
teaching and the University structure, a reform which is perhaps 
desirable but certainly not capable of realisation without a profound 
change of perspective which would involve the spiritual and social 
basis of education itself.’ The only contribution which this writer con- 
cedes to be possible is the admission of suitable and carefully selected 
adult persons to Universities; for this purpose the University should 
be freed from the bureaucratic requirement of official school-leaving 
certificates—i.e.: should be able to put adult students through some 
equivalent to our mature matriculation. 

Professor Valsecchi has here expressed in a clear and pointed way a 
general attitude which .ccurs a number of times in these statements. 
There is a very general willingness to consider the admission of 
mature students; many contributors mention this, and obviously it is 
easy for them, since the mature student would come right into the 
University as it actually is and no new departure would be required. 
How would these mature students prepare themselves for the 
University >—As best they could, presumably, by their own efforts. 
In England most of us would think the significance of our State 
Mature Scholarships and other Extra-mural University Scholarships 
is that they are, or can be, the crown of successful work in University 
Tutorial Classes; and in any case the number of Tutorial class 
students who ever receive these scholarships, or even want them, is 
very small. The large numbers who meet the spirit of the University 
in their evening classes, and carry the effect of it into daily life and 
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work are for us more important than the few who are drawn off into 
the University itself. 

Another Milan scholar, Professor Federico Gualtierotti, takes 
much the same line in a very brief communication. He says the matter 
depends entirely on one’s conception of the University. If a 
University consists of a body of teachers and a body of students to 
learn from them, then the only problem that arises is how to get the 
adults in question enrolled among the students—he says it would be 
very difficult. But if the University is to be conceived, .as it is at 
present, as an organisation which carries on research and trains care- 
fully chosen people for the higher professions, there can be no room 
in it for adult education. ‘If University teachers undertook tasks of 
dissemination and popularisation it would interfere in the most harm- 
ful way with their primary duties which are already in themselves 
very burdensome.’ 

Stern statements such as this may prompt some ironical reflections. 
The other day I heard a very distinguished Italian professor, an old 
friend of mine, giving a popular talk on the radio. Many Italian pro- 
fessors write articles for newspapers and reviews. What is this but 
dissemination and popularisation? As for the students who are con- 
summating their cycle of studies, they throng the Universities in 
thousands, in pursuit of a qualification to assist them in their careers. 
Hardly any of them can ever hope even to speak to a ;University 
teacher, and often their studies are perfunctory. An Italian Rettore 
once told me of a student he met who was studying Veterinary 
Science. He was already a bank clerk, promotion in the bank 
required a degree—and Veterinary Science happened to interest 
him. These circumstances seem to have little to do with the advance- 
ment of knowledge or the consummation of preliminary studies. 
However, it is no doubt true that this multitude of degree-hunting 
students do not trouble the teachers over much: they hand out their 
dispense, give their lectures, and go home to their researches—or 
their articles for magazines. 

Another objection in principle is that it is quite wrong to wish 
Universities to become instruments of any social purpose or pro- 
gramme. They cannot ‘educate for democracy’ and should not be 
expected to do so. Thus Professor Calé, of Florence, to whom we shall 
return later, says that ‘a great deal of harm might be done by enter- 
taining an ill-conceived conception of the social function of Universi- 
ties’. Dr Maria Bertin of Milan says that Universities are the fruit of 
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cultural life in general; they cannot intervene directly in the educa- 
tion of adults for democracy, for that kind of education is a conquest 
coming from the maturing of the people. 

And no doubt she is quite right. We in England should reject just 
as strongly any suggestion that any of the work of Universities should 
be subjected to this or that social purpose. I notice that several of these 
contributors say in effect that Italian Universities educate for the 
very reverse of democracy, they accept and strengthen the deplorable 
division of social classes; or to quote directly from Professor Lam- 
berto Borghi of Palermo ‘Our Universities prepare an aristocratic 
society, socially stratified into clearly defined and separate classes; 
everybody knows this’. All the same, Miss Bertin may still be right; 
for a change in this respect the Universities will no doubt have to wait 
for a change in the spirit of society; they should not be expected to 
take the lead. And perhaps in any case Borghi exaggerates somewhat. 

The phrase alta cultura occurs frequently; the world of high cul- 
ture and scholarship is thought of as the world of an intellectual élite, 
very distinct from the media cultura, and worlds away from la cultura 
popolare which consists of courses for illiterates or elementary courses 
of hygiene, geography, arithmetic, etc. All this is a conception quite 
foreign to us. Has Italy never had a Bunyan or a Burns? Doesn’t she 
produce any of the cotton operative naturalists or the philosophic 
carpenters who have played such a part in our cultural history? 
Perhaps I had better quote again. Miss Bertin says that the University 
has as its special task the duty of serving and promoting the patri- 
mony of the alta cultura which has a structure and discipline which 
cannot easily be reconciled with the requirements of general culture. 
The latter is characterised by curiosity of a mainly superficial kind, 
concerned essentially with the results rather than with the methods 
and progress of knowledge’. We shall see later that Miss Bertin is 
not hostile to adult education. Nor of course is Professor Calé who 
nevertheless makes an interesting point, quoting Villari in support 
of the suggestion that Italy needs a wide spread of intermediate 
knowledge, a media cultura in fact. And Professor Plinio Fraccaro, 
Rector of Pavia University, would like the Universities to be enabled 
to make their learning accessible to the media cultura by illustrative 
and demonstrative means; such an activity would be a bond of union 
between general culture and the alta cultura and would consequently 
have a useful social function. 

I wonder whether our refusal to accept such categories is just 
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another example of British hypocrisy? We too have our highly 
educated intellectuals, our poorly educated and ignorant masses, and 
our aspirants to culture in the middle. We have our highbrows, low- 
brows, and middle-brows—but we use these expressions only in jest. 
What University professor wishes to be called an intellectual or a 
highbrow? If you told Professor X that he belonged to the alta cultura 
he would probably feel quite uncomfortable and begin talking to you 
about football. Besides we may be highbrow in some matters, low- 
brow in others. Do the representatives of the alta cultura in Italy 
never talk to each other? Does the professor of Physics ever try to 
explain his researches to the professor of History, and vice versa? They 
would find it just as easy to explain to people outside the University: 
indeed, they would find outside groups to whom explanation would 
be much easier. But perhaps there does not exist in Italy that thought- 
ful minority who in England have for several generations cultivated 
their minds through study and attendance at Extra-mural courses. 
We know that we cannot condescend to these people. We should 
never dream of calling them low-brow and should much dislike their 
calling us intellectuals. 


FAVOURABLE VIEWS 

Only one or two of the replies are entirely hostile to the idea of 
University participation in adult education. Even those that raise 
obstinate objections in principle usually try to find some contribution 
that Universities could reasonably be expected to make. As you might 
suppose, the most favourable are those who have seen something of 
Extra-mural work in Great Britain and the U.S.A. (nobody gets so far 
as to be able to distinguish between them!), but nearly all have come 
to the inescapable modern conclusion that Universities can no longer 
be ivory castles and should be expected to respond in appropriate ways 
to the temper and the needs of society. You might say that all the con- 
tributors recognise that Universities have a social function, i.e. a func- 
tion in society—the differences emerge in the interpretation of this 
concept. At one extreme are the people who say that the function of 
Universities is to train experts for society’s most specialised tasks by 
maintaining the strictest academic discipline; and at the other are 
those who say that modern democratic societies need above all the 
light of reason and Universities should take the lead in providing it, 
thus laying the groundwork for an ordered transformation of society 


(Lamberto Borghi). 
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Several contributors refer to the exclusiveness of the alta cultura; 
the Universities have lent themselves to a continuous process of social 
stratification.* By contributing to adult education they could correct 
this. They should not only make it possible for able mature persons to 
come right into the University; they should also be centres for the 
general diffusion of knowledge. 

If anyone at this point should say that this can only be done if the 
spirit of University teaching were transformed, the reply may very 
well be given by those contributors who declare that there would be 
much advantage to the Universities themselves in adult educational 
activity. It would bind University people to the outside world in a 
relationship from which they could not fail to learn much. They 
would gain in social understanding; and they would have to study the 
art of combining precision with simplicity and clarity—an art which 
is no less valuable inside a University than outside it. (Manlio Dazzi 
and Armando Sapori.) And the most convinced exponents of this 
view, while fully aware of the difficulties created by the academic 
tradition, University structure, and lack of adequate finance, make 
various practical suggestions for experiments and possible develop- 
ments within the existing framework. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROPOSALS 

Among the possibilities which come most readily to their minds 
are the admission of mature students (already several times referred 
to above) and the provision within the University itself of special 
courses (? with diplomas) in various technological subjects, e.g.: 
engineering, chemistry, agriculture (Cald), dental mechanics (Felice 
Battaglia), opticians, orthopaedic workers (Bruno Borghi) and 
refresher courses for ex-graduates who have for some time been sub- 
jected to the routine of professional or business life. It seems to be 
considered that provision of this sort could be made without delay 
within the appropriate faculties. If made in collaboration with outside 
bodies such as banks, industrial firms, and so on, these bodies would 
probably be willing to meet the cost. 


* The contributors who say this may have noticed the following round statement in 
Houle’s essay ‘The direct cause [of the development of adult education in the Universi- 
ties of Great Britain, U.S.A. and Canada] was the moral indignation of dons at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford at the cumulative social injustice they saw in the denial to so 
many citizens of the knowledge to which only a small élite in the Universities had 
access’. 
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Some go a good deal further, expressing the need for new organs, 
even for a new kind of University institution for the dissemination of 
knowledge. ‘There is a very interesting though somewhat rambling 
contribution from that fine old veteran Professor Ponzo of Rome Uni- 
versity, whose work, as well as whose views, give a good exampleof the 
empirical spirit from which adult educational activity can best arise. 
He says that even the Italian Universities have had to admit consider- 
able changes and developments and at every change there has been 
strenuous opposition from the traditionalists. He points to the intro- 
duction of new studies which cross the boundaries of subjects and 
even of faculties; he refers to the long struggle which was necessary 
before his own subject of psychology was established in Rome; and 
the ease with which, since it was established, the teaching of psy- 
chology spread into the faculties of Medicine, Law, Philosophy and 
Education; and with justifiable pride he points to his own School of 
Social Studies (Scuola per Assistenti Sociali) as an example of the 
peripheral kind of organisation in which University and society can 
come to terms with each other, without any loss at all to academic 
integrity. One recalls immediately how closely in England the 
development of social studies in Universities has been bound up with 
the development of Extra-mural work. It seems appropriate here to 
recall again the address of J. H. Muirhead (for many years Professor 
of Philosophy at Bir,xingham) at the Congresso della Cultura 
Popolare in Milan, 1906. He said, among other things, that the 
success of a new organisation in England called the WEA, was 
making a demand on Universities for instruction in Economics, 
Industrial History, and other social subjects, which could not be me‘ 
for lack of a staff competent to teach them. Several people who were 
appointed to the staff of my own University in those days, expressly 
to take these classes, afterwards became distinguished figures in the 
academic world. 

What could these writers mean by the development of a special 
institution for adult education? Miss Bertin writes of a ‘University 
centre for the diffusion of knowledge’ and Professor Cald uses a 
somewhat similar phrase. This, however, is not likely to mean a 
building or full-time organisation. It seems to be conceived more as 
a standing committee, consisting of the Deans of the various faculties 
and those professors who are particularly interested. I suppose the 
‘centre’ would have to have an office and a secretary, for its task 
would be to devise an annual programme to be carried out in response 
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to requests coming from outside organisations and institutions. This 
in fact would be something very like the situation in the Victoria 
University (the federal University of Manchester, Leeds and Liver- 
pool) in say 1895—an Extra-mural Committee, a half-time academic 
secretary and a clerk (there was in that year a programme of about 
100 Extension courses). 

However, the special institutions referred to are sometimes outside 
organisations. It is Miss Bertin again who writes of ‘special institu- 
tions which would have the function and the capacity to mediate 
between the world of knowledge and social life in general’. Similarly 
Lamberto Borghi of Pisa says we need ‘an institute of higher studies 
not tied up with bureaucratic red tape’. He thinks Milan would be a 
good place to start an experiment partly because, according to him, 
‘it has Italy’s best private university, and the Societa Umanitaria 
might offer itself as an appropriate outside institute; its already vast 
experience would make it unnecessary to waste time in entirely 
untried experiments’. In my own limited but deeply interesting con- 
tacts with the Umanitaria I have met various very distinguished 
University professors who did not apparently think the help they 
were giving that organisation in any way derogated from their 
dignity as scholars. Some of these writers seem to think that the 
easiest way of advance would be, as Miss Bertin puts it, for the 
University to train graduates in Letters, Law, Science, and put them 
at the disposal of such outside institutions. 

A number of the main points made in these statements are covered 
by the contribution of Professor Calé of Florence who has long made 
a special study of adult education and is an almost inevitable figure 
at adult educational conferences in Italy. (He is professor of Educa- 
tion; you find as in Germany that the exponents of adult education 
among professors are very often professors of Education. It is no doubt 
a case of noblesse oblige. Professors of Education must perforce 
believe that all kinds of education are desirable.) I shall summarise 
what he says very briefly: 

Adult Education is too important for the Universities to disregard; 
the procedure of Anglo-Saxon Universities cannot be transplanted, 
and the rigour of academic studies must be maintained, but neverthe- 
less University knowledge must be brought into some relation with 
social needs and interests. It is necessary to find appropriate ways of 
diffusing knowledge and the professors themselves ought to give 
some thought to this problem. Publications might be specially pre- 
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pared for adult students, Inside the University, wherever teachers 
are being prepared for their profession (i.e.: not only in the Faculty 
of Education but also in Letters and Philosophy) instruction should 
be given about adult education so that widespread help and support 
may grow within the teaching profession. Universities could institute 
social enquiries and surveys, in which professors, their assistants and 
their pupils, could get out into the world and think about it at close 
quarters. Refresher courses for ex-graduates are needed; and courses 
of technical specialisation, e.g. in Engineering, Chemistry and Agri- 
culture. There are peripheral enterprises flourishing on the margin of 
Universities, using their resources and sharing in their prestige with- 
out being organically a part of the Universities themselves; such, for 
example, are the Schools for Social Workers—the one at Florence was 
born as a kind of annexe to the University.* 

In the matter of direct general Extra-mural provision, the 
University would have to be cautious but it could do something in 
collaboration with appropriate outside bodies. Every University 
should have a centre or nucleus of professors and assistants prepared 
to collaborate with outside educational organisations. The University 
could do much in the field of parent education; this has flourished 
in France with the active support of highly distinguished professors; 
and this is just an example of services which could spread out very 
widely from a University nucleus if it were once established. Cal 
says all these proposals may seem to incedere per ignes, but a fire is 
better than ashes. He has faith that the Italian University will take 
part in the great mission which amounts to nothing less than the 
education of the entire people. Calé says nothing about finance. Per- 
haps he takes the view expressed by Ponzo who says in effect that he 
doesn’t believe the chief problems lie in administration and finance. 
At any rate he wouldn’t put them on the first plane. 

In this and other pronouncements you can perhaps see the shape of 
things to come. One or two contributors say it is important that 
University premises should be made available for all those adult 
educational activities in which the University is directly interested — 
the environment lends weight and influence. Calé himself makes this 
point in connection with the Florentine Scuola per Assistenti Sociali. 
Several say that an effort should be made to train a suitable teaching 
personnel but these would presumably not be members of University 


* Bruno Borghi also mentions the Florence School for Labour Experts, which has 
the same sort of standing. 
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staffs. Our own experience shows that it is very difficult to train 
University teachers! They don’t lend themselves to the process; 
something can be done by means of an occasional conference, but in 
the main the University teacher in adult education is trained on the 
job by experience; and if he doesn’t learn from experience he soon 
drops out of the work because people won’t listen to him. This may 
happen even to the best of men, and it would be well if those to whom 
it happens were always of the best; for the mediocre scholar who fails 
in adult education often becomes an embittered opponent of any 
University involvement in that field. In general, the strongest oppon- 
ents of University work in adult education are people who quite 
manifestly couldn’t succeed in it even if they tried. 

One contributor would like to see the development of a gradation in 
adult education into which Universities might fit, so that they might 
come into action at the most effective and appropriate places. I am 
not sure, however, that this idea does not conceal beneath a guileless 
exterior the perilous notion of categories, higher, middle, and lower. 
We have, I suppose, a kind of gradation in English adult education; 
homely activities in Community Centres, more thoughtful work in 
Adult Schools and Education Centres, the intellectual cream of the 
work in University Extra-mural classes. But we don’t care to commit 
ourselves too closely to such categories: a University course may turn 
up in an Education Centre and even surprise people now and again 
in a Community Centre. 

We and the Americans are lucky in having grafted adult education 
on to the Universities at the right time, in the days of liberal human- 
itarianism, in the great days of social reform, in the days when 
Universities were expanding and when in due course the necessary 
finance was available. We got ahead of all competitors, and were 
established in adult education long before Local Education Authori- 
ties arose and laid claim to it. The happy accident of time secured for 
us our fruitful relationship with the Ministry of Education. If the 
Ministry had to be asked now for the first time to make direct grants 
to Universities and the WEA, does anybody think for a minute that 
it would agree? If enthusiasts, whether inside or outside the 
University, were now for the first time to ask our University authori- 
ties to set up Extra-mural Departments would they get a readier 
answer than in Germany and Italy? Nearly everybody would say 
‘This is the business of the education authorities’. 

But we did have the luck, people in our Universities did have the 
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vision, to make a start when the times prompted it, and we can see 
clearly enough the great advantages derived from it, the immense 
contribution it has made to the harmony of our national culture. 
Thank goodness the alta cultura for us is open to anybody with brains 
and persistence enough to reach it and learn to breathe its air. 

These are no days for ivory castles. Perhaps there are some respects 
in which we may be poorer for that, perhaps ivory castles are under- 
rated nowadays, but the speculation is academic. There is in fact great 
pressure on all the instruments of culture to express and nourish the 
common life. It is dangerous when, with talk of social-political pur- 
pose, it threatens to impoverish the life-blood of University institu- 
tions, their liberty in teaching and learning. But when it brings about 
that living contact between town and gown to which we are 
accustomed in our great civic Universities, its effect is fertile and 
invigorating indeed. 

This process is part of the stream of our age. Diehards in the 
Universities of Germany and Italy have as much chance of with- 
standing it as they have of escaping the consequences of cinema, 
radio and television. Their problem is, or one should say the problem 
of their national culture is, where to arrest the process and keep it 
within the bonds of Western democratic freedom, somewhere this 
side of a totalitarian Gleichschaltung. Indeed, Professor Ponzo, whose 
optimism triumphs over years, thinks the present moment in the life 
of his country is very propitious. Italy is in a process of profound 
transformation, and it is those countries which are recommencing 
their lives that can most easily break with tradition. 

We are lucky in another way relevant to the development of Extra- 
mural work. Our University Departments have under their pro- 
fessors considerable staffs of senior lecturers and lecturers, all with 
secure full-time posts. It is necessary to remember that German and 
Italian Universities have nothing like this body of people to recruit 
from; the liberi docenti and professors’ assistenti are not so secure and 
have their noses very much to the academic grindstone. Professor 
Ponzo considers that the most serious obstacle is the finding within 
the University of men suitable to become convinced upholders of the 
work—it would be much easier if staffs were bigger and a little more 
secure. 

I believe that eventually Italian Universities will find some way 
of solving the financial problem, and perhaps in so doing incidentally 
ease the lives of some of the beri docenti; and they will work out a 
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machinery, and institutions, and methods appropriate to the national 
genius. In a way I think they are lucky because they still have the job 
to do; in a way I envy them, because I have always thought that if 
only a serious adult education system could get itself started in Italy 
it would have such liveliness and colour, such fertility of invention, 
and could call on such a reservoir of undeveloped student ability, as 
to outshine us all. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN TRADE UNION 
EDUCATION 


by J. E. Williams, M.A. 


Staff Tutor, University of Sheffield, Department of Extramural 
Studies 


URING the past few years most of the university extramural 
D departments and WEA districts have intensified their efforts 
to develop courses designed to meet the special needs of trade 
union students. The bulk of this work has been carried out on tradi- 
tional lines and has met with varying degrees of success. On the whole 
the response has been disappointing. At the Annual Conference of 
the Workers’ Educational Association held at Harrogate on October 
27th and 28th, 1951, a resolution was passed calling for the establish- 
ment of a committee to investigate the whole problem of trade union 
education. This committee reported that its discussions with the 
twenty-one WEA District Trade Union Education Advisory Com- 

mittees revealed that: 
‘.... the demand for trade union education was very difficult 
to stimulate, and this was widely felt to be the fundamental 
obstacle to expansion. There was wide agreement that full 
advantage was not being taken of existing facilities. Suggestions 
for new subjects or new approaches were made in the vague 
hope that the adoption of these would substantially lift the level 

of demand.” 

The reasons for these difficulties have yet to be properly investigated. 
They are perhaps bound up with the wider problem of apathy in 
adult education which has recently been studied by Dr Ernest Green.” 
No doubt the social and economic historian of the future will see 
trends which cannot be clearly discerned by the contemporary 
observer. Improved standards of living, the steadily increasing supply 
of consumption goods and services designed to fill the vacuum created 
by shorter working hours, the rising tempo of modern industrial life, 
the growth of mass thinking and ready-made opinions, the changing 
class structure of our society and the peculiarities of party politics have 
all produced changes to which adult education has not yet succeeded 
in adapting itself. Within the trade union movement itself there are 
problems no less serious. One writer’ has made a study of apathy in 
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the Transport and General Workers’ Union. Another has attributed 
the failure of some trade unions to spend money on education to ‘sheer 
frugality and narrowness of mind’.‘ 

Whatever the wider and more fundamental reasons for these difh- 
culties, experience has shown that many trade unionists are either 
unwilling or unable to attend the ordinary evening class during the 
winter months. This problem was felt acutely in the area served by 
the Extramural Department of the University of Sheffield. In both 
of the main industries of this region, steel and coal, there is continuous 
working on a shift em which added considerably to the 
difficulties of developing trade union education. In the summer of 
1952 an approach was made to the Derbyshire Area of the National 
Union of Mineworkers with a view to arranging an educational 
scheme for its members. The Union’s response was both prompt and 
constructive. It was agreed that the most effective way of bringing 
miners to classes was to make it possible for them to come during the 
day regardless of their working hours. To this end the Union set 
aside over £1,000 to be paid out to the students in subsistence allow- 
ances, travelling expenses and compensation for loss of wages. The 
students were to meet for one whole day for each of twenty-four 
weeks during the winter months. The planning of the syllabus and 
the selection of the students was to be left entirely to the University. 

The scheme was advertised by means of leaflets which were dis- 
tributed to branches and collieries by the Union. Altogether there 
were some ninety applicants and about half of these were interviewed. 
Preference was given to men who had attended some previous adult 
classes and who took some part in union affairs. Of the twenty 
students who were selected for the course all but two had left school 
at the age of fourteen or before; twelve had attended adult education 
classes in the past; fourteen held official union positions and six held 
some local government office. The class was held in the Union’s 
council room. The timetable was arranged to provide for two hours’ 
teaching separated by a break of half an hour for tea and informal 
discussion each morning and afternoon. Lunch was provided for 
both students and tutors at a nearby restaurant. The informal tea 
breaks and the communal lunch very soon became an integral feature 
of the course. They helped to produce cohesion in the group and 
strengthened the friendly relationships between tutors and students. 
For at least one day a week the students were enjoying some of the 
advantages usually associated with residential adult education. 
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The syllabus dealt with economic and industrial problems with 
special reference to the mining industry. From the Union’s point of 
view the course had three main aims: ‘to show the students where to 
go for their information, to teach them to think logically, and to 
express themselves lucidly’.* The Union had asked that particular 
attention should be given to the development of the students’ powers 
of expression both in speech and in writing. To meet these needs the 
course fell naturally into two halves. The morning sessions were con- 
cerned primarily with the economic and industrial problems and were 
conducted by a member of the University’s internal staff. The after- 
noon sessions were under the general supervision of a Staff Tutor who 
was assisted by visiting lecturers drawn from the staffs of the Uni- 
versities of Sheffield and Nottingham. The work was planned care- 
fully so that the morning and afternoon sessions were closely 
integrated. The Staff Tutor was present for the morning sessions and 
arrangements were made for students to be withdrawn from the class 
for individual tuition and discussion of written work. 

What had at first appeared to be a successful administrative 
arrangement for bringing trade union students into classes soon 
proved to be an interesting experiment in adult education. Many new 
problems were raised for the tutors and in some ways a completely 
new approach was necessary. As time went on some of the teaching 
problems necessitated further administrative changes and gradually 
the scheme began to take shape. This class differed from the usual 
adult class in a variety of ways. In the first place the students had been 
selected because they showed promise. They had been given time off 
work, at the expense of their Union, to attend the course. From the 
first it was made clear to them that they must attend regularly and 
work seriously outside the weekly sessions and in this connection a 
monthly report was submitted to the Area Secretary of the Union. 
Because the students were members of the same union, working in 
the same area, they had a strong community of interest. Finally, 
unlike the normal adult student, they did not come to the class after 
a tiring day’s work. For these reasons the tutors found themselves 
faced with a homogeneous group of more than average ability which 
attended regularly and punctually, had a strong sense of purpose 
and was fully aware of its obligations. It soon became clear that this 
class could be driven harder than most without any fear of destroying 
it. The ideal conditions under which the students worked made it 
possible to adopt teaching methods which are not always easy to 
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apply in the normal class. This was particularly evident during the 
afternoon sessions when the emphasis was upon clear thinking and 
self-expression. It is impossible to help a student to express himself 
clearly unless he is prepared to participate actively and submit him- 
self to what must, at times, necessarily be the ruthless criticism of his 
tutor and his fellow students. Moreover, careful preparation is some- 
times involved. The student is often required to bring to the class 
prepared statements or contributions to discussion for criticism and 
analysis. 

The teaching of ‘clear thinking and expression’ presented some- 
thing of a problem to tutors trained in the social sciences. There has 
been a considerable demand for instruction of this kind from many 
sections of the trade union movement® and attempts have been made 
to meet it in a variety of ways. Without going to the extremes of 
logical positivism it is possible to approach this task from the stand- 
point of logic and language. Much work was done on these lines 
before the war by R. H. Thouless’ and Susan Stebbing.* Indeed, it 
has been suggested recently that ‘Public Expression’ is an academic 
discipline in its own right which fulfils in modern society the func- 
tion relegated to the older discipline of ‘Rhetoric’ in earlier times.? 
There is no doubt some value in this approach, particularly for 
students of English literature or philosophy, but for trade union 
students it suffers from two main disadvantages. First, it would be an 
additional ‘subject’ in a curriculum which is already overcrowded 
with elements of economics, history, politics and law. Second, it is 
extremely doubtful whether there is very much ‘transfer’ from a train- 
ing of this kind to the analysis of political and economic problems. 
The clear-thinking student of economics is one who is aware of all 
the snares and delusions of his own discipline. 

For these reasons the approach to ‘clear thinking and expression’ 
on the Derbyshire Miners’ course was a severely practical one. The 
students were encouraged to take part in debates and discussions on 
problems which were of interest to them as trade unionists and care- 
ful attention was paid to their methods of argument and presenta- 
tion. 

Group work was another important feature of this part of the 
course. The students were divided into groups to inquire into a 
specific problem (e.g. joint consultation in the mining industry). Each 
group appointed its own chairman and secretary and drew up a report 
which was later discussed by the class as a whole. Towards the end 
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of the course the tutors arranged a mock collective bargaining dispute. 
The students were presented with statistics relating to a claim for 
increased wages in a fictitious biscuit factory. Three students repre- 
sented the employers and three the workers. After a fortnight of 
research and analysis they presented their cases. The remaining 
students, who had all made a close study of the facts, were called in 
as arbitrators. In these sessions the students were criticised not only 
for the economic arguments which they advanced but also for the 
way in which they expressed themselves. It was a useful exercise in 
which the students were able to - wn some economics at the same 
time as they were gaining confidence in preparing cases and present- 
ing them in public. It is, of course, equally important that students 
should be able to express themselves well in writing. In this con- 
nection the periods of individual tuition were invaluable. The 
students were asked to write one formal essay each fortnight and any 
tendency to use faulty arguments or emotional language was ruth- 
lessly exposed by the tutors. 

The morning sessions provided the main theme for the course 
which began with a general survey of coal in the national economy, 
the working population and the mobility of labour. Then followed 
the history of the trade union movement and a consideration of trade 
union functions, structure, government and policy, The course went 
on to deal with the principles of State participation in industrial 
relations and the legal position of the trade unions. After the Christ- 
mas break the class re-assembled to study the machinery and the 
principles of collective bargaining, the nature of wages, methods of 
wage payment and wage structure with special reference to the 
mining industry. The course concluded with some discussion of the 
control of industry and the Miners’ Charter. This represented the 
more formal part of the work in which the students became 
accustomed to hearing lectures and taking notes, but the formality 
was not rigid. The pattern of an hour’s lecture followed by an hour’s 
discussion was avoided as far as possible. The lecture was frequently 
interspersed with discussion and in this way would occupy the whole 
of the two hours of the morning session. The mid-morning break of 
half an hour provided a useful opportunity for more informal dis- 
cussion over cups of tea. 

There were, inevitably, minor difficulties. For example, the six 
students who were rank-and-file members of the Union felt them- 
selves at a disadvantage compared with the fourteen who were 
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officials or committee members. Some of them felt inclined to 
abandon the course but by various means they were encouraged to 
make greater efforts. It was noticed that they habitually sat at the 
back of the class and failed to take part in discussion. This was 
remedied by persuading them to sit at the front whilst the more vocal 
element sat at the back. They were also given a great deal of personal 
help and advice in the early stages of the course and their sense of 
inferiority was finally banished when they discovered that their 
officials and committee members were quite as capable of making 
mistakes in reasoning and expression as they were. It came to be 
realised that the mixture of experience was in itself a valuable feature 
of the course and at the final meeting one student maintained that the 
‘rank-and-filer’ had gained most from the class. Another problem 
which emerged was in connection with the syllabus. For the first half 
of the course the subject matter of the morning sessions was largely 
descriptive and the students were able to bring their own practical 
experience to bear upon many of the topics which were being dis- 
cussed. Later, when the emphasis tended to move from the descriptive 
to the more analytical aspects of the course, progress was not quite so 
rapid. This had two results: first, it necessitated some modification of 
the syllabus; second, there was a request from the students that more 
time should be given to the consideration of these problems in the 
afternoon sessions. 

The results which were achieved at the end of this course fully 
justified the special arrangements which had been made. The class 
was well-supplied with books and it was evident, not only from the 
number of books taken away each week but also from the progress in 
discussion and written work, that a great deal of serious reading was 
being done. The students soon came to realise the value of possessing 
their own books and during the course each one bought between six 
and ten shillings’ worth. Although quantity is not the sole criterion, 
the amount of written work which was produced was extremely 
creditable and reminiscent of the heroic days of the tutorial class.'® 
Altogether some 126 formal essays were seen by the tutors. Most of 
the students wrote eight essays and a few wrote nine. In addition all 
of them prepared material for debates and discussions in the after- 
noon sessions. Some progress was shown in written work as the 
course developed but, as might be expected, the progress was not so 
marked as in discussion. It was apparent that further practice in the 
writing of formal essays over a period of two or three years would 
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undoubtedly raise the standard of work very considerably. The value 
of making special arrangements for a course of this kind was reflected 
not only in the work of the students but also in their record of attend- 
ance. Only four students were lost during the course. Two of these, 
finding the work more exacting than they had expected, wisely with- 
drew in the early stages, and two others withdrew for personal 
reasons later. The remainder of the students all made more than the 
required number of attendances. Ten students made every possible 
attendance and the others were absent either because of illness or 
because they had to deal with urgent trade union business. 

The success of this experiment led the Union to extend the scheme. 
It was decided that the existing students should continue in their 
class for two more years and that in future a fresh group of students 
should be selected each year to begin a three-year course. As before, 
the students would be compensated for loss of wages and would 
receive travelling expenses and subsistence allowances. It was esti- 
mated that when the scheme was fully in operation it would cost the 
Union about £3,500 a year."! In addition the Union had five rooms 
on its premises re-decorated and equipped with blackboards, stacking 
chairs and tables, and bookcases. These rooms were to be used as 
classrooms, for group work and for individual tuition. The extension 
of the scheme had several important consequences. Staffing became 
a major problem but with the co-operation of the Department of 
Adult Education, Nottingham University, and the WEA, East Mid- 
land District it was possible to provide the necessary tutors. A new 
syllabus was also required. The syllabus for the first year could now 
be reshaped to deal with certain aspects of the work more thoroughly. 
The need for more attention to clear thinking and expression was 
met by omitting the visiting lecturers frem the programme for the 
afternoon sessions and the consideration of the question of national- 
isation which had been omitted during the first year because of lack of 
time could now be postponed until the second year. 

The acquisition of a tape-recorder helped to overcome many of the 
difficulties in the teaching of self-expression. Throughout the session 
1953-54 experiments were made in the use of this apparatus and 
gradually new techniques were developed. The most obvious 
advantage is that the student can hear himself as others hear him. It 
is possible to interrupt a recording and to make comments without 
influencing what is about to follow. It is also possible to repeat 
passages at will. Although it is by no means clear that all the possi- 
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bilities of the tape-recorder have been exhausted, sufficient informa- 
tion has been obtained to indicate its main uses: 


1. Instruction in Note-taking 
(a) the tutor delivers a model talk which is being recorded whilst 


the students take notes. The recording is then played back and 
the tutor interrupts it periodically to discuss with the students 
the main points in the argument. These are noted on the black- 
board. The students can then compare their own notes with 


the model notes which they have helped to construct on the 
blackboard; 


(b) a variation which provides a more advanced exercise. A record- 


ing of lecture is played to the students, who are asked to make 
notes. The recording is played again and model notes are con- 
structed on the blackboard as in (a). 


2. The Development of Clear Expression 
(a) a specially prepared discussion illustrating faulty arguments 


and the use of emotionally coloured words and phrases is 
recorded and played to the students who are asked to make 
comments. The tutor calls attention to the errors which have 
not been noticed by the students; 


(b) a student is asked to record a statement which is then analysed 


as in (a); 

the students are divided into two groups. One group is given 
duplicated copies of a statement or discussion. The other group 
hears a highly emotional recording of the same statement or 
discussion. The two groups then come together and compare 
their impressions. Generally they come to the conclusion that 
the spoken word can be more misleading than the written 
word; 


(d) a debate or group discussion is recorded. The recording can 


then be used later for analysis. 


3. Film Strip Commentaries 


The tutor records a commentary to accompany the projection of 


slides or film strips. A carefully prepared commentary can often 


more effective than a spontaneous one. If it is recorded it has 


the advantage of leaving the tutor free to concentrate on the pro- 
jector and to watch the reactions of the class. The use of more than 
one voice helps to stimulate interest. 
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4. The Recording of extracts cr quotations 
It is sometimes more effective to play a recording of an extract 
or a quotation (by a different voice) to illustrate a point. Occasion- 
ally suitable material can be taken from wireless programmes. 


The course for the second-year students was divided into two parts. 
In the first term the emphasis was upon economic principles; the use 
of resources and the theory of the firm. In the second term the sylla- 
bus covered national income and expenditure, industrial organisation, 
the concentration, control and location of industries. The afternoon 
sessions were planned to continue the development of clear thinking 
and expression and the various forms of group work by the students 
which had been begun in the first year. As before, the afternoon 
sessions were closely related to the work of the morning sessions. In 
the first term there was an examination of the terminology of 
economics. Subjects suitable for discussion were developed and the 
answers which students had given to problems set for written work 
were reviewed critically and in detail. Later the students were given 
for analysis duplicated copies of an article on economics; this was 
read closely, its arguments were discussed and then further questions 
arising from it were made the subject of group reports. The tutor 
responsible for this work reported: 


‘The students handled very creditably the argument of what was 
by no means an easy piece of economics, while the study of the 
article they were undertaking linked up with the study of com- 
petition and monopoly that they were making in the morning 
sessions.’! 


There were, however, difficulties. The time required by the 
students to absorb these theoretical concepts proved rather longer 
than had been anticipated. Moreover, the burden of reading and 
writing which was involved was becoming too great, partly because 
many of the students had extensive outside commitments,’ and 
partly because the reading of economic textbooks was far from easy 
for some of them. Eventually it was decided that the second-year 
students needed two days of study each week. The National Coal 
Board was approached by the Area Secretary and agreed to finance a 
second day (to match the day financed by the Union). This important 
development was of considerable help to the group of students con- 
cerned, quite apart from its obvious significance in further develop- 
ing these courses. The second day became available at the beginning 
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of the second term and was used to provide the students with an 
opportunity for private reading under guidance and to develop 
extended projects of group study. Six weeks were devoted to a study 
of the pricing policy of the nationalised industries and four weeks to 
the question of monopoly and the public interest. The subjects were 
chosen because they enabled the students to apply the economic 
principles which had been taught earlier in the course. For example, 
as part of the pricing policy project the students were given dupli- 
cated copies of the chapter in the Ridley Report on Fuel and Power 
which discusses the desirability of ‘average’ or ‘marginal’ cost pricing; 
the arguments were examined in detail and then the students were 
divided into groups to discuss different aspects of the problem in the 
light of economic principles. The groups had to develop a systematic 
study of their subject over two to three weeks (which involved the 
students in a further division of labour within the group, and the dis- 
cussion of each other’s conclusions) and produce co-ordinated reports. 
Duplicated copies of these reports were read by every student before 
the class as a whole discussed them in detail. This method of group 
study proved to be a valuable experience for the students. Their 
interest was aroused and they were obliged to work hard and read 
widely. 

The results which were achieved at the end of the second year of 
this scheme fulfilled the expectations which had been aroused in the 
first year. Of the twelve students who enrolled for the second year 
of the course, five achieved perfect attendances and only two missed 
more than three days’ attendance, one owing to domestic difficulties 
and the other owing to hospital treatment. In addition to the con- 
siderable amount of work which went into the production of group 
reports some ninety essays were handed in during the year. As 
between students the essays tended to become more uneven in quality 
—and to some extent in quantity—but the general trend was one of 
gradual improvement. In some cases the capacity to write effectively 
developed rapidly in this second year. 

The first-year students showed a wider range of ability and 
achievement than their predecessors. By the end of the year most of 
the students had written ten essays but there were greater variations 
in quality than in the previous year. Of the twenty-five students who 
were selected, thirteen made every possible attendance and the others 
were absent only once or twice. Only one student was lost during the 
year as compared with four in the smaller group of the previous year. 
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This was a reflection of the element of stability which had been pro- 
vided by the three-year course. The new students had more to lose 
than their predecessors. They thought more carefully about abandon- 
ing the chance to continue studying for three years and the weaker 
members of the class made greater efforts to keep pace with the work. 
Moreover they now came into contact with more advanced students 
who were able to set a standard of conduct. The tutors realised from 
the outset that the intermixing of the firs-—and second-year students 
would have beneficial effects but it was difficult to arrange this within 
the framework of the course because of the elementary nature of the 
first-year syllabus. However, on one occasion an inter-class debate on 
the control of industry was arranged and this proved to be extremely 
successful. To meet the need for inter-class activity of this kind a 
student committee was formed to arrange extra-curricular lectures, 
discussions and social eyents. It soon became apparent that this com- 
mittee had an even more important function. Both students and 
tutors felt the desirability of maintaining contact during the summer 
months and the committee undertook the task of arranging group 
meetings in convenient centres and inviting friends who might be 
interested in attending the day-release course, The committee also 
arranged a course on mathematics conducted by a Staff Lecturer in 
Science to enable students to handle economic statistics more confi- 
dently, a week-end school at Buxton and a visit to a steelworks. These 
summer activities which have been made possible, and indeed desir- 
able, by the extension of the course are developing slowly but it is 
hoped that they will eventually become an integral part of the day- 
release scheme. 

The second year of this experiment has provided the solution to 
many of the problems raised in the first year, but new problems are 
now appearing. The intake of students was increased to twenty-five 
in the second year to allow for losses on the scale experienced in the 
first year. Such losses have not materialised, probably for the reasons 
already suggested, but the class of twenty-four students now remain- 
ing is obviously too large for the detailed and intimate methods of 
study which have proved to be so valuable for the second-year 
students. To meet this difficulty the class will have to be divided and 
future intakes will probably be limited to twenty. Again, something 
will have to be done to provide for more inter-class activity within the 
framework of the course. In September, 1954, the scheme will be 
entering its third year and there will be students working at three 
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levels. For half a day each week second- and third-year students will 
meet in classes which will operate under the general title of “Welfare 
Economics’. These classes will approach the general theme from the 
standpoints of politics, industrial relations and social and economic 
history, and will be concerned mainly with methods of study and 
investigation in these fields. The students will be free to choose which 
class they wish to attend and will attend two of the three in their 
second and third years. The principal aim of this arrangement is to 
help the students to see the detailed economic and industrial problems 
which they are studying in their wider context of history and politics 
and to give them further training in critical analysis. The subsidiary 
aim is to bring second- and third-year students together to exchange 
ideas in class. 

It is impossible to foresee the developments which will emerge 
from the third year of this scheme. One thing is certain: those who 
are taking part in it will have further opportunities to experiment in 
teaching methods and in the arrangement of syllabuses. It is perhaps 
too early to attempt to assess the significance of the results which have 
been achieved so far or to consider their implications for the future 
pattern of adult education but enough is now known to show that the 
scheme can produce results which are successful when measured by 
current standards in trade union education. Already a similar scheme 
has been arranged for the Yorkshire Miners, in which the Extramural 
Departments at Sheffield and Leeds are co-operating with the Union, 
and active consideration is being given to the possibility of approach- 
ing unions in other industries. 

1 Trade Union Education, a Report from a Working Party set up by the Workers’ 
Educational Association (London), 1953, p. 35. 

2 Ernest Green, Adult Education: Why this Apathy? (London), 1953. 

3 J. Goldstein, The Government of British Trade Unions (London), 1952. 

4V.L. Allen, Power in Trade Unions (London), 1954, p. 68. 

5 Manchester Guardian, November 22nd, 1952. 

6 WEA Working Party, op. cit., pp. 32-33. 

7R. H. Thouless, Straight and Crooked Thinking (London), 1930. 

8 L. S. Stebbing, Thinking to Some Purpose (Penguin), 1939. 

9 By Mr Raymond Williams and others at a Conference on ‘The Teaching of Public 
Expression’, Wedgwood Memorial College, Barlaston, May 7th to gth, 1954. 

10 One student, who was on the night shift, stated ‘that he spent two to three hours 
every day reading or writing his fortnightly essays. (Manchester Guardian, November 
22nd, 1952.) 

il Times Educational Supplement, March r1gth, 1954. 

12 Hall and Hitch, Price Theory and Business Behaviour, Oxford Economic Papers, 
No. 2, May, 1939. 
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VOCABULARY AS A GUIDE TO 
| ATTAINMENT 


by R. Ruddock 


Staff Tutor, Extra-Mural Department, Manchester University 


tutors, and on the part of administrators, as to what we achieve in 

our classes; that is, what our adult students achieve with our help 
and instruction. For those of us who work under conditions preclud- 
ing examination, it would be a comfort if some painless and objective 
method of assessing the gain of our students were available for our 
application. The advantages would be great, and fear that the test 
would show no change in a proportion of our class members would 
not, I imagine, deter us from using it. 

I was encouraged therefore to read the claims of J. C. Raven for the 
Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale. J. C. Raven has a renowned name in the 
science of mental measurement, as creator of the extremely widely 
used Progressive Matrices Test. With reference to vocabulary tests, 
he writes as follows: 

‘The Mill Hill Vocabulary Test provides a reliable index of the 
intellectual level a person has attained whatever his present capacity 
for intellectual activity may happen to be.’ 

‘... it is possible to assess . . . in a clearly defined form: (b) the 
fund of verbal information he has acquired so far, and thence his 
cultural level relative to other people;’ Restated on a later page as 
‘(b) the general education he has acquired so far, and his present 
ability to express his ideas orally or in writing.’ 

These claims appeared to me both large and precise. I decided to 
apply a modified form of these tests to students at the beginning and 
end of a tutorial class. The modification I made was to apply only the 
Synonym Selection half of the test, in order to avoid the greater 
sacrifice of class time involved in the Oral Definitions test. This 
practice is approved by Raven where only an ‘approximate estimate’ 
is required. Greater precision would have been desirable, but whereas 
synonym selection took just over twenty minutes, the definitions 
would certainly have brought the time well over an hour, allowing 
for latecomers and slow writers, as one must. 


| T is clear, I think, that a good deal of anxiety exists on the part of 
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I was able to apply the test in the first instance to 45 students who 
were initial members of two tutorial classes in Social Psychology. I 
grouped the results as follows: 

Students new to the WEA average errors (25 students) 

Students 1-3 years in WEA 8 errors (15 students) 

Studentsover3yearsinWEA  ,, errors ( 5 students) 

Raven’s norms, arrived at from large samples, would place our new 
students, on this evidence, at about 75 percentile, that is ‘three- 
quarters of the way up’ in vocabulary attainment. This was against a 
grim, and at the time depressed, Lancashire industrial background, 
the WEA branches concerned having substantial working-class mem- 
bership. The longest period students, it wil! be noted, came out excep- 
tionally high—actually over the g5th percentile and at first sight one 
might conclude that long-term membership of WEA classes is 
highly effective in raising educational level. The sharp drop in num- 
bers between the three groups, however, suggests that the effect is 
more likely to be due to self-selection. Two of the over-three-years 
group had had full-time education until over twenty, so may be said 
to represent the newer demand for ‘adult’ education, from people who 
have been lucky enough to be given a real experience of its value 
earlier. On the other hand, two left school at thirteen, and were, at 
or before middle life, highly self-educated by any standard. They 
were, of course, of outstanding intelligence, the sort of people whom 
some conceive it to be the main aim of the WEA to serve, but in my 
view their other activities, in part educational, made it clear they 
would not have languished in inarticulate ignorance without the 
WEA. Their continued allegiance to the movement, judging by their 
class work, sprang from the opportunity in class to contemplate great 
human issues, rather than from a concern for ‘study’ in a narrower 
sense, or for the basic skills of education (e.g. grammatical writing) 
which, I would guess, came to them without much conscious learning. 

Evidence on self-selection also comes from comparing the scores 
of those who dropped out of the course at different stages, without 
any external reason for their departure being known or given to the 
tutor. Six who fell out during, or at the end of, the first year averaged 
thirteen mistakes in the test. Five who fell out during, or at the end 
of, the second year, averaged ten mistakes. This compares with an 
average of nine mistakes for new members, eight for the whole sample 
at the beginning, and seven for those who stayed the course: accord- 
ing to the norms, seven errors places a person around the goth 
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percentile and the logical conclusion is that my tutorial classes were 
found appropriate by people who just belonged to the best educated 
tenth of the population; that those who just belonged to the best 
educated quarter of the population found the going too hard after 
two years or nearly two years and that those who made thirteen mis- 
takes, which is rather better than the average score for adults (median 
fourteen), found early in the course that it was not for them. On the 
other hand, since the eleven who fell out were, with two exceptions, 
at or above the median adult level according to the norms, the 
demands upon the students must have been inappropriately high. To 
some extent I am ready to feel guilty about this. But as far as I can 
observe, most tutors are ready to feel guilty about failing to cater for 
minority needs, which is a constant serious problem in classes so 
diverse in interest and ability. 

In this matter I see two factors which I cannot doubt. First, written 
work, especially the quantity of it, fell below what is generally 
considered proper for a tutorial class, as has been the case with all 
classes of this type that I have taken. In consequence, the classes felt a 
frequent pressure from me (I must say a mild one) to do more, and this 
would be more discouraging to the less verbally fluent. Secondly, we 
chose a rather difficult text-book for the third year, and the anticipa- 
tion of working through this might possibly have discouraged some. 
It has to be considered, however, that the average level of the class 
moved only between about the 80th and goth percentiles during the 
three years. Discussion was rather general, often universal, and it 
would be reasonable to assume that the verbal and ideational standard 
at which the classes functioned was a blend of these fairly high levels 
with the somewhat higher one of the tutor. If the tutor’s influence is 
to raise the level of verbalisation of the average of the group, the 
more able members will be well provided for (a familiar observation) 
and those below the average will be further discriminated against by 
the group process itself; how can it be otherwise? A tutor is always 
aware of the one or two well-below-average people his class may 
attract and the difficulty of integrating them with the stream of class 
activity, but that is a different problem. We are concerned in this dis- 
cussion with above-average (i.e. average of the population) students 
who are yet below the level at which the class most naturally works. 
What is suggested here is that this ‘level’, meaning the degree of 
verbalisation, ideation, conceptualisation, abstraction, complexity, 
perhaps knowledge, and no doubt other aspects of total process, is a 
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major factor in the total class situation towards which the student 
must orient himself. He is likely to be sensitive to slight variations in 
this level, and to feel himself included or excluded accordingly. Any- 
one who watches, or remembers, the acute responses of children at 
table to the possibilities of understanding, or not understanding, the 
adults’ conversation can have no doubt of the significance of such 
feelings for choices made in later situations. 

Some of the recent research conducted by the BBC bears on this 
question of levels. In an enquiry on Attitudes to Educational Pro- 
grammes in May 1952, results showed that nearly half of a large 
sample showed some initial interest in the idea of education through 
broadcasting. “This proportion varies with the type of listener—at 
the A (Ex-Grammar School) and B (Potential Grammar School, with 
tutorial classes, plus admin. or similar occupation) levels, it is as high 
as 75 per cent and at the C (Ex-Elementary with evening institute 
classes) and D (Ex-Elementary only) levels it is nearer 25 per cent., 
This confirms what one might reasonably guess—that education 
increases the demand for education, and if so it would lead us to the 
conclusion that the less highly literate of our students, who on an 
equalitarian view have the greatest need, have the least strong motive 
to carry them through the ardours of learning. 

Again, in a series of science talks intended for the general public, 
a test of listeners’ understanding was made, the assessments being 
done by five independent judges. A ‘minimum understanding’ of the 
talk selected for test was reached by 92 per cent of graduates, 78 per 
cent of undergraduates, 61 per cent of Grammar School sixth formers, 
30 per cent Secondary Technical sixth formers and National Certifi- 
cate holders, by only 2 per cent of skilled artisans, and by none at all 
of workmen and young people with no secondary education. Of the 
‘general public’ aimed at, 1°5 per cent of the ‘working’ class listened, 
against 8°5 per cent of the ‘upper-middle’ class. A tutorial class must 
be conducted at a level higher than that of a popular talk for the 
general public and it would seem to follow that since not one per cent 
of workers could understand the BBC talk, tutorial class provision is 
appropriate for very much less than one per cent of the workers, as 
they are at present.* 

Some of us think, and indeed the recent WEA publication on 


* In response to an editorial query, I would like to add that I accept the general 
view that because of the disembodied character of the broadcast speaker and the lack of 
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Trade Union Education supports this, that a wide provision of 
instruction in the basic educational skills must be provided and must 
secure a wide response if our tutorial classes are to have significant 
influence below the ‘middle class’ levels. I have tried, as have many 
others, to combine the tasks in a single class in accordance with the 
official tradition, whose historical foundations I take to have much 
the same status as those of other traditions, and have found the two 
activities incompatible, in view of the composition of the classes and 
the students’ wishes. When a student has come to learn and discuss 
something of Social Psychology, he does not, I find, welcome guidance 
in sentence construction, even though he cannot make conventional 
educational progress without exercises of this kind. 

Reverting to my own experiment, I was able, at the end of three 
years, to test again, with an exactly equivalent set of words, twenty 
students who had been members of the classes throughout. It is dis- 
appointing to have to report that according to their performance on 
the test they made no progress during the three years. The total of 
errors made by these twenty in the second test was exactly the same 
as in the first—a hundred and sixty-two, to be exact. There were, of 
course, individual changes in both directions. 

I must say that the test impressively confirms my subjective impres- 
sions and I am inclined to accept the result as an indication of the 
accuracy of the test! It did not appear to me from the start that 
my forty-five students intended to apply themselves to a systematic 
study of the selected subject, still less to remedy deficiences in self- 
expression and basic educational equipment. Understanding that 
acceptance in the class depended on their own acceptance of the 
obligation to produce written work, the amount at first received was 
gratifying. This flow rapidly decreased, however, and the general 
quantity and nature of what was produced over the three years gave 
little evidence of what we understand by study. 

Trying to discern a coherent pattern in the three-years’ figures, I 


opportunity for discussion between speaker and listener, the radio talk is something 
quite different from the talk in an adult class. 

The analysis of my very tiny sample, however, suggests that (in classes which I 
conduct!) there is a parallel tendency for those of lesser educational attainment to 
eliminate themselves from participation. It may be that we have chosen to over- 
emphasise the differences between our problems and those of the BBC findings, and yet 
in WEA circles one hears constant reference to the declining proportion of manual 
workers and the proportionate rise in middle-class membership. Perhaps it is more 
comfortable to think of this as a broad sociological problem rather than as something 
that happens person by person in the classes for which we are responsible. 
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rated the individual students in terms of their participation in dis- 
cussion, the amount and quality of their written work, their general 
intellectual ability, the age at which they left school, and the extent 
to which I thought they had gained from the course. The better edu- 
cated and the more able did somewhat better on the tests than the 
others, but I could not find any more interesting correlations here. 
Then it occurred to me that the figures showed one marked shift over 
the three years, which must, I submit, have significance. The average 
number of errors in this, as I have said, was eight. Of the twenty, 
fourteen altered their scores in the direction of this norm, and only 
three away from it. Moreover the alterations towards it were greater 
in amplitude than those away. The total alterations in the scores 
were: towards, forty-four; against, eight. 

Social Psychologists are familiar with the tendency of people to 
adopt as norms for their own behaviour the norms which they judge 
the behaviour of others around them to exemplify. There is much 
well-known experimental evidence to show that even direct percep- 
tion and judgment of fact are strongly influenced by the responses 
of others in the immediate social environment, and in the direction 
of what is assumed to be the prevailing view. In the light of this, the 
suggestion becomes less surprising that a closely-knit group, par- 
ticipating intensely in discussion over a period of years, should evolve 
something like a common vocabulary, (which involves the better 
equipped members sacrificing some of their verbal facility). If this 
could be demonstrated, it would form another ground for the belief, 
which arises from a variety of other considerations, that in our adult 
classes, the instrument of our effectiveness, and therefore our primary 
concern, is the group situation. The study of these situations, and the 
ways in which we can favourably contribute to them, has made a good 
beginning, and its recognition is overdue in adult education. 

About the failure of these students to make progress of ain academic 
or narrowly educational kind, I have little to advance, beyond repeat- 
ing that this did not seem to me to be their intention. Something else 
took place in the classes which they clearly wanted and appreciated 
very much, and I was greatly concerned that they should get it. But 
neither they nor I can formulate it. It seemed to be a concern with 
large ideas, a wish to get acquainted with the implications of these 
ideas, to work out their own attitudes in respect of them, and to con- 
sider possible applications to their own situations and experience. All 
this they did, but in their own language rather than in my language 
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or, still less, in the language of the books. They expressed satisfaction 
at much that took place in the classes. I wonder if J. C. Raven would 
consider that all this merits the use of the terms “general education’, 
} ‘cultural level’? If so, he would have to modify his claims for the 
, vocabulary test as a method of assessment ! 
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THE CASE FOR COMMUNITY CENTRES 


by E. Baker 
Community Centres Officer, Edinburgh 


T the end of the war the Community Centre movement, along 
with other sections of further education, swept forward on a 
tidal wave of enthusiasm and experiment. Both, unfortunately, 

were succeeded in a short time by disillusionment stemming princi- 
pally from a series of economy drives which, while aiming at the 
restriction of capital expenditure, were also potent in discouraging 
the development of activities and the recruitment of workers. Not 
unnaturally the question has been raised whether community centres 
can really justify all that was claimed for them. My present purpose 
is not to enter into that debate, but rather to discuss briefly from my 
own experience, how community centres have successfully offered 
unrivalled opportunities for significant experiment in the two fields 
of adult education and social service. 


ADULT EDUCATION 

On the face of it, the war-time hopes for a rapid expansion in adult 
education once peace was established were well justified. Improved 
schooling, better wages and more leisure should have created a public 
not only trained to appreciate the value of learning pursued for its 
own sake, but blessedly possessed of both time and money to conduct 
the pursuit with skill and enthusiasm. Such reflections, however, now 
serve only to underline the disparity between the size of the move- 
ment itself and that of its potential clientele. 

It is towards bridging this gap that community centres can offer at 
least a tentative solution, for they are often the one place where an 
Education Authority through its officials can, without arousing 
suspicion, get alongside adults who would not normally cross the 
threshold of a WEA classroom. Working closely in a large town with 
some two dozen Community Associations, it has been possible to use 
this ready acceptance of the LEA as the basis for several experiments 
in adult education starting from the fundamental assumption that, as 
in all other forms of education, adult education can only be effective 
if it starts from where people are. 

A great deal of time was spent in trying to discover which subjects 
were most likely to appeal to adults and what was the best method of 
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approach to them. To say this is not merely to repeat a platitude, for 
one of the difficulties of this work was that those who came to com- 
munity centres were, on balance, frequently of not more than average 
intelligence, unable to put their deepest needs into words and quite 
unsympathetic to any suggestion of study. They were, in fact, just 
those towards whom adult education workers feel they have a moral 
responsibility. 

Since the purpose of this part of the work was to reach as many of 
the members of the Associations as possible it was important to pre- 
vent the development of a relatively esoteric clique which, while it 
might have formed a satisfactory adult class, would at the same time 
have put itself outside the main stream of the Association’s activities. 
This difficulty was not altogether avoided in the first experiment— 
a discussion group held in the centre of town to which all mem- 
bers of all the associations were invited. The subject chosen after as 
wide a consultation as possible was “Three Critical Stages of Educa- 
tion’ i.e. the admission to school, the transfer from primary to 
secondary school and the transition from school to work, all treated 
from the point of view of the problems they raised for the parent, 
rather than from the point of view of the child. This series lasted for 
seven meetings and, although it was reasonably well attended it was 
clear that it was not sufficient by itself to develop a widespread 
interest in adult education although it might form the nucleus for an 
adult education class. What was needed was an appeal to the general 
membership of each association in its own centre so as to create a 
climate in which intelligent enquiry would appear natural. 

Two approaches to this problem have been developed both of 
which have taken as their starting point the existence of special 
activity groups in an association, such as the Men’s group and 
Women’s group. The outstanding feature of groups of this kind is 
that they are held together not, as in a WEA class by the interest of 
their members in a common subject, but by the simple human desire 
to be together. This, while it has the advantage of ensuring the 
loyalty of its members imposes the restriction that no activity which 
the group undertakes should threaten this cohesion. Once more there- 
fore, it was necessary to find a subject which would appeal to the 
largest number of members. Curiously enough, preliminary trials 
have suggested that the one to which both men and women respond 
is the study of family life, the relations of men and women and, par- 
ticularly, of parents to children. (On this latter point, it seems that 
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while sex education in schools has relieved many parents who feel 
inadequate to instruct their children in this respect, it has created a 
further problem for them in the spontaneous and unembarrassed 
interest which it arouses.) Altogether it is probable that groups of this 
kind would be attracted by a very simple series of discussions on 
family relationships led perhaps by a Marriage Guidance Counsellor 
or by a doctor. 

Adult education, however, to be successful, must at some stage 
move out of the classroom. The final experiment in this field, there- 
fore, took the form of inviting several Community Associations to 
co-operate in a large scale project. In two consecutive years the special 
activity groups of five or six Associations have been drawn on to pro- 
vide a United Nations evening. Singing, country dancing and debat- 
ing were all included while the Women’s groups were entrusted with 
the preparation of a buffet supper using recipes from several different 
countries. This approach has been taken further by organising 
recently a “Town and Country Fair’ in which, as far as possible, all 
the processes through which food passes on its way from the soil to 
the consumer are represented. For the present purpose, the interest 
of the Fair lies in the opportunity which it has given for a certain 
amount of preparatory enquiry. The Men’s group of one Association 
spent an evening in discussion with an agricultural economist and 
another with a practising farmer. The Women’s group invited a 
lecturer from the College of Agriculture to give a demonstration on 
poultry trussing and both groups combined to visit a demonstration 
farm near the city. 

From what has been said, it will be clear that there is no claim 
here for a startlingly new approach to the many thousands who have 
so far remained unresponsive to the persuasions of adult education 
workers. Undoubtedly community centre work can throw a great 
deal of light on the reasons for this comparative failure, but what is 
more important at the moment is to underline the unrivalled oppor- 
tunities which it offers for planned experiment in both the substance 
and the method of adult education. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 

In the foregoing section the argument has concentrated on the 
educational value of community associations insofar as it leads to the 
development of a spirit of enquiry and of classes, discussion groups 
and exhibitions. Nothing has been said so far of its value in the less 
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easily detined but equally essential field of education in citizenship. 
Obviously, the mere running of an association and, even more of a 
‘Town and Country Fair’ is not possible without willingness to 
co-operate and, to a certain extent, to make sacrifices in addition to 
the exercise of judgment and integrity. Nevertheless, the most 
valuable contribution to civic education comes through other sides of 
an association’s work. But before describing this it is necessary to say 
a word about the recent history of social work. 

The modifications which social service has undergone in the course 
of the last half century or so can be traced in the buildings in which 
it has housed its workers. The older and poorer quarters of most 
towns still possess their medical missions and university settlements, 
monuments in stone and lime to the charitable interests of Victorian 
England and still serving as a base for vigorous activity. In the years 
between the wars and since, population has gradually moved from 
these areas to new housing estates. Social service organisations 
endeavoured in the first place to move with them but the number 
which could afford a headquarters building on the estates were few. 
Since 1945 the building of council estates has gone forward at a 
feverish pace but provision for social workers has become even less 
feasible and a new pattern is emerging. The professional worker only 
rarely has a base within the area to which he is allocated. More often 
he works from a headquarters in the centre of town and keeps in 
touch with his area by means of frequent visits. 

The contribution of Community Associations towards the solution 
of this difficulty, has been to provide an organisation through which 
the social service worker can train the local residents not only to be 
aware of the problems within their own community but also to devise 
ways of solving them. 

Associations are, for instance, usually very much alive to the needs 
of children, embarrassingly so sometimes as they will labour for six 
months to raise several hundred pounds for a Children’s Gala, the 
entire sum being spent in a single day. Such an impulse, whilst it 
must, for many reasons be accepted, demands equally to be balanced 
by more enduring work. Thus several Associations, in addition to 
entertaining a thousand or more children on a single Gala Day, have 
been persuaded also to arrange to take a hundred boys and girls to 
camp for a fortnight, the camp being staffed by men and women who 
make this their annual holiday. (It was out of a venture of this kind, 
by the way, that a local branch of the Savings Bank was established.) 
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Similarly, co-operation between the Public Health Department and a 
Community Association led to the setting up of a small kindergarten. 

The most ambitious piece of work to which joint action of this kind 
has led has been the conduct of a mass X-ray campaign. The success 
of this venture was due principally to the local residents having been 
brought in at every stage of the planning. They provided home 
visitors who collected preliminary facts, took charge of publicity, 
arranged competitions and concerts in connection with the campaign 
and, finally, helped to steward the X-ray centres. In short, whatever 
could be done by lay-men was taken over by the local community 
organisations including, on this occasion, churches and youth organ- 
isations. 

Although it is clear from these lessons that the interest of the com- 
munity can be enlisted in the solution of local problems through 
Community Associations, it is equally clear that its effective employ- 
ment would call for much re-thinking on the part of the social worker. 
By way of illustration two problems may be mentioned here. First, 
there is the fact that many of those who live on new housing estates 
have hitherto been at the ‘receiving end’ of social service; that they 
themselves should take responsibility for service of this kind is, for 
them, a new idea and, like all new ideas, a considerable time must 
be allowed for digestion. Consequently it is not surprising that 
certain needs are clearly seen, but inadequately answered. An 
Association, for instance, is usually loud in demanding that there 
should be a club for its young people but only rarely is it able to enlist 
from among its own members the necessary number of leaders and 
helpers. Secondly, if social workers are to work through groups of this 
kind, they will have to be trained in case work with groups as well as 
with individuals and such training will immediately raise the very 
difficult problem of the proper division of responsibility as between 
the qualified social worker and his lay colleagues. 

Problems of this kind however, are in themselves proof of worth- 
while development and it seems that it is in this direction that social 
work must move if it is to fulfil the need not only to help those in 
difficulty, but equally important, to help them to help themselves. 

In conclusion, it is only necessary to emphasise the principle which 
has been common to all the experiments which have been described 
hitherto. While Community Associations offer unrivalled opportuni- 
ties for the working out of new solutions to present problems, the 
success of the worker, whether in adult education or in social work 
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will depend on his ability to ensure the co-operation of those for 
whose benefit he is working. With the advantages of this principle 
he must accept also the limitations and, in particular, that however 
desirable the ultimate goal, the pace at which progress can be made 
towards it must never be such as to threaten the group cohesion on 
which this co-operation depends. 
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EASTER VACATION COURSE IN EMBRYOLOGY 


The following account is summarised from a report prepared by Mr D. 
Vanstone of the Extension Section of the London University Department 
of Extra-mural Studies. It makes an interesting addenda to Mr Turner's 
article on ‘Developments in Science Teaching’ published in our last issue. 


RECRUITMENT OF STUDENTS AND CHOICE OF SUBJECT 

It was thought, at first, that sufficient students might be enrolled from 
the extra-mural area for this course. The result from publicity addressed 
to science teachers in grammar and public schools was disappointing and 
it now appears possible that a residential course is not attractive to those 
living within reasonable travelling distance from their homes, at least in 
the London area where facilities are so much better than in the provinces. 
From the outset the residential nature of this course was considered to be 
of great importance and a leaflet sent to the senior biology master or 
mistress of schools of four hundred pupils or over (and therefore likely 
to have a thriving biological department) listed in Whitaker’s Almanac, 
produced an immediate and almost embarrassing response. This appears to 
demonstrate that this type of course does meet a real need among teachers 
of biology. 

During discussion with Mr Abercrombie on extra-mural work in scien- 
tific subjects, Embryology became an obvious choice. Generous co-opera- 
tion was obtained from University College and Mr Abercrombie then 
planned the course with members of the Zoology Department in a most 
detailed manner which ensured that a complex plan ran astonishingly 
smoothly. The difficulties presented by an intensive course of this nature 
where emphasis is placed on practical work are very great, and particularly 
so in Embryology where the greatest care must be taken that delicate living 
material is available at the right stage and condition at a stated time. This 
involved careful and successful team work on the part of the tutors and 
technicians concerned. During and before the course they must all have 
devoted many hours to the preparation of material and the setting up of 
demonstrations. 


‘THE COURSE 

The main work was undertaken by three University teachers and con- 
sisted of a morning lecture each day, followed by two two-and-a-half hour 
sessions of explanation, demonstration, students’ practical work and dis- 
cussion—one morning session and one afternoon. During tea and coffee 
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intervals the students invariably continued the discussions among them- 
selves. On each of five full days a talk was given immediately after lunch 
by a research worker from the College on his or her research in progress: 
this series of talks was much appreciated by the students. Additional after- 
dinner talks were given by Professor Pearsall, Dr M. L. Johnson and Dr 
Gruneberg, while on the Sunday evening the main tutors met the students 
for informal discussion. To offset the continuous nature of studies, a 
definite break from midday on Saturday to 7.30 p.m. on Sunday had been 
arranged, and the final two days showed a renewal of enthusiasm and 
application. No plan can be ideal, but from carefui observation through- 
out the course it is difficult to suggest any radical modifications. This gives 
rise to some misgivings as to whether in the future another team can bé 
found for a different topic which is prepared to be so enthusiastic and to 
expend such effort. Altogether twelve members of the staff of University 
College took some part; this in itself surprised the students and many 
expressed their gratitude for the opportunity to meet so many. The plan 
produced for this course should prove a very useful model for further 
courses of this nature. 

STUDENTS AND THEIR COMMENTS 

The 23 students finally accepted were all graduates in biological sub- 
jects (10 of them Honours Graduates) except for three, who are studying 
for the External special degree in Zoology. Two of these examination 
candidates were laboratory technicians, the other a teacher with an Arts 
degree. All the others were teachers, one being a Technical College 
lecturer. On the whole the group was exceptionally able; this was shown 
particularly towards the end of the course when Professor Pearsall con- 
ducted a delightful after dinner discussion which challenged his audience 
to think deeply and clearly, and to express their views, which many did 
quite readily. It may be that the choice of subject matter for the course 
affected the quality of student; embryology has not the direct relevance to 
school biology that some other topics would have and therefore attracted 
mainly those who appreciate that the most important educational value 
of a refresher course is the effect it has on the individual taking it; most 
of these students appeared to see clearly beyond immediate utility. 

The students came from places as widely separate as Bradford, Swansea, 
Sherborne, Stourbridge and Maidstone and appreciated the quality of the 
reception and accommodation provided at a nearby University Hall of 
Residence. 

As this was the first course of its nature arranged by the Department, 
the opinions of students were obtained and it was generally agreed that 
the main functions of this type of course could be described under four 
headings: 

1. To bring knowledge in the chosen field of study up to date. 
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2. To bring teachers once again into a University atmosphere and into 
contact with University staff and their researches. 

3. To give opportunity to practise certain techniques and to stimulate 
ideas for demonstrations and for practical work which could be done 
by sixth formers. 

4. By being residential, to provide an opportunity for exchange of 
experience among the students. 

The written replies showed that the course met the needs of most of the 

students. It is interesting to note that the intensiveness of the course was 
not criticised. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The course demonstrated clearly the value of providing graduates with 
an opportunity to spend a short while in the intensive study of a field of 
the science in which they specialise. It seems that had the larger number 
of teachers in local authority grammar schools also been informed there 
would have been a much greater response. 

The production of the necessary apparatus and material for individual 
work of the standard required for twenty or more, taxes the resources of 
even a very well equipped Department. It seems likely that science depart- 
ments would co-operate more readily if the numbers could be kept to 
fifteen and the tutor’s task would be more satisfactory if he could rapidly 
get to know the students as individuals. 

If courses are based on special fields within the subject in which potential 
students have graduated, a particular topic need not be repeated for a 
number of years and although one University Department might well 
provide tutors for more than one course they would not be the same 
people. The technicians may, however, in some cases be the same, and 
for any real success the goodwill and co-operation of technicians is essen- 
tial—as was the case on this course. University science departments could 
hardly fail to derive ultimate benefit from an organised provision of 
refresher courses if these were planned on a suitable scale, for they receive 
as undergraduates students taught by the teachers who take these courses. 
Although this type of extra-mural activity is of great importance it should 
not take a disproportionate amount of administrative time available for 
extra-mural work in science. None the less an occasional course does not 
meet the situation: the range of scientific studies is now such that the least 
which should be undertaken in any one year is the arrangement of several 
courses in special fields of the main divisions of science normally recognised 
—Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Bio-chemistry. It should be 
possible to arrange three courses to run at the same time, all students to be 
accommodated, if possible, in a single Hall of Residence within a few 
minutes’ walk of the College or Colleges taking part. These courses would 
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be quite distinct, except perhaps for the evening talks which might be 
arranged to deal with subjects of more general scientific interest, or be 
concerned with the overlap between recognised science. Administration of 
such a triple course would be simpler than for three courses at different 
times and should not make more demand on the time of the Extra-mural 
Department than the value of the activity warrants. It would also be of 
advantage if there were consultation with other Universities undertaking 
this type of work to ensure a sufficient and continuous provision and to 
avoid unnecessary duplication. 


A WEEKEND IN MAY 
PART I 


In 1953 after consultation with many important people the Coronation 
of Queen Elizabeth II which, beside many other things, was to be an open 
air festival for millions of people, was fixed for the first Tuesday in June 
when even the English were justified in hoping for a fine day. They got 
a rainy one instead, but neither in the capital, where kings and queens and 
watching crowds endured the rain smiling and waving happily to each 
other, nor in any of the towns and villages all over the country was the 
festive spirit of the day impaired. 

In 1954 the Avoncroft Arts Society chose a weekend in May to launch 
its first full scale Arts Festival—same hopes, same misplaced optimism, 
same defiance of the weather gods. It may seem absurd to draw a parallel 
between the great national, indeed international occasion of the crowning 
of the Queen and an event which concerned only a few hundred people 
in an English rural district, but it occurred to at least one visitor to Avon- 
croft that there were three English characteristics in common between 
the great and the little festivals of 1953 and 1954. Love of tradition, a 
capacity for unregimented, happy teamwork and the ability to improvise 
(often called to ‘muddle through’) in what might otherwise be discourag- 
ing circumstances. 

The theme of the Avoncroft festival was ‘The English Tradition in the 
Arts’ and to illustrate this theme there were samples of every branch of the 
work of the society: Folk Dancing on the lawns; a pre-Shakespearean play 
performed on an outdoor stage composed of two gaily painted farm carts; 
amateur productions of Noel Coward and Christopher Fry and the pro- 
fessional performance of his own latest opera by Antony Hopkins and the 
Intimate Opera Group; an art exhibition collected by the Arts Council of 
Great Britain and a talk on English Water Colours by the Curator of the 
Birmingham Gallery; a handicraft exhibition collected jointly by the 
National Federation of Women’s Institutes and members of the Avoncroft 
Arts Society; a lecture on the Influences of Radio and Television to prove 
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that love of tradition does not make us blind to current developments and 
an exhibition of first editions of printing, illustration and bookbinding to 
show that contemporary wonders of technical progress do not make us 
forget the beginnings of mass communication; demonstrations of rural 
crafts ranging from rake-making to ornate wrought iron work and a small 
exhiition of finished products of the Worcestershire Guild of Artist- 
Craftsmen including the kind of pottery and weaving one has perhaps 
seen too often now to appreciate properly, as well as some unusual glass- 
engraving and beautiful wood-carving. 

It would be dull to continue the list of activites and shows—far from 
exhausted above—which attracted a few hundred people from the sur- 
rounding district to Avoncroft College on the two afternoons of that 
weekend in May. One event, however, ought still to be mentioned: the 
delightful lecture—no friendly thinking aloud—of E. M. Forster on the 
main theme of the weekend. With great foresight the committee had 
arranged for this talk to be relayed into several rooms of the college, as it 
was impossible to get all those who wanted to come into the college hall. 
The little society of 250 members was indeed honoured by those who 
accepted the invitation to come and contribute to their festival—beginning 
with Sir Barry Jackson who opened the proceedings on Saturday and 
including Edgar Anstey, Antony Hopkins and Co. and, of course, E. M. 
Forster . . . but they deserved the honour and seemed conscious of it. 

The approach to the college was faintly reminiscent of the South Bank 
in Festival year. Coloured balls strung up in fancy forms enlivened the 
entrance and one of the interior decorations, made up entirely of coloured 
cotton reels and thimbles around a lamp over the staircase leading to the 
hand-work exhibition seemed typical of the careful attention to detail that 
had obviously been given to all the arrangements. The Secretary of the 
Festival Committee, once a Youth Organiser and now the mother of two 
children, had evolved a scheme for relieving parents of their children, 
while keeping the children amused and dry (from the weather) that 
added greatly to the enjoyment of all grown-ups present. It was not dis- 
closed how many volunteers had come forward to shepherd children, 
carry chairs, serve tea, attend to the car park and—we hope—help tidy 
up after the feast, but there must have been very many for such an ambi- 
tious undertaking to go off hitchlessly with everyone enjoying it all. 

What has all this to do with adult education? 

The Avoncroft Arts Society began in 1940 with the formation of various 
groups for music, drama and current affairs for people in Bromsgrove and 
Stoke Heath cut off by lack of transpert from the provision made in Birm- 
ingham. The arrangements were very informal but growth was steady. 
By 1946 it was possible to formalise the position by founding the Arts 
Society; at present there are some two hundred and fifty members living 
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in the surrounding districts of North Worcestershire. There are ten 
separate groups concerned with various aspects of the Arts and with some 
Crafts. Informality is still the keynote of the Society, but from a glance at 
the summary of the current programme, it is obvious that this does not 
mean the Avoncrofters just dabble in ‘Leisure Time Pursuits’. They may 
call their classes ‘groups’ but they are nevertheless encouraged to take their 
interests seriously, to learn the best methods of work and to discriminate 
between the dilettante and the really good of its kind. Their festival illus- 
trated their respect for standards. Where their own work was past the 
trial and error stage, as in their drama groups, some of the choral work, 
dancing and handicrafts they exhibited themselves and spectators did not 
have to ‘make allowances’ or be fond relatives to enjoy themselves. Whete 
their own standards were not yet up to scratch, they invited professionals 
to show them how and the professionals had the good sense not to present 
ambitious productions that no amateur group could ever hope to imitate, 
but gave the society a realisable goal to aim at for the future. 

The Arts Council of Great Britain supported the festival: the national 
press were invited to send representatives—so far as we know with the 
exception of The Times they were not very interested. The Times Educa- 
tional Supplement considered that one week after the event there would 
be no news value in a report of the festival—it would, they said, be ‘stale’. 
There is, of course, no way of educating even educational editors into 
presenting adult education activities in the light of what is interesting and 
worth talking, writing and reading about to educationists, as opposed to 
news readers. As a mere quarterly we should like to congratulate the 
Avoncroft Arts Society on its enterprise and to hope that some of our 
readers will be glad to know about it even three months after the event. 

L.S.H. 
PART II 

Well, well! With that honest blast of indignation preceding, how am I 
to slide smoothly into my story of another festival that, in grimmer sur- 
roundings but less dependent on the weather, also added grace to half the 
same weekend? 

From 3.45 p.m. to 11 p.m. on May 22nd, the Evening Students’ Associa- 
tion of Goldsmiths’ College in London, S.E.14—remember that postal 
district—took pleasure, in the words of their programme, in presenting 
the ‘Open Night of the Evening Department’. A pretty generous idea, you 
may notice, of a ‘Night’, but then there is nothing ungenerous about that 
Department. Its cavernous classrooms, its refectory like a tithe-barn, and its 
miniature Albert Hall, in which such prodigies of music and dancing are 
performed, are conceived on the grand scale, including the grand scale of 
draughts, inconvenience and costs of redecoration. 

I am sure that all these things combine to add another wrinkle each 
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year to the brow of Mr Gulland, the Evening Department Principal, but 
I am equally sure that they rarely enter the calculations of the thousands— 
the generous scale again—of south-east Londoners for whom Goldsmiths’ 
is College, Club and Cafeteria on many Winter nights. It is a very climax 
of co-operation, formally associated with the University of London in its 
day-time functions and an LCC aided institute in its evening work. 

Refreshing my memories of a crowded day, I find from the programme 
that between 4 p.m. and 10.15 p.m., forty-two different activities took 
place in the Great Hall, thirteen rooms, the Quadrangle and the Roof ! 
Over a thousand participants and spectators ebbed and flowed, eddied and 
foamed, through corridors, and up and down toilsome stairs in pursuit 
of ‘Excerpts from the Operas’, “The Loom of Language’, ‘Man before 
History’, “The Goldsmiths’ Flitch Trial’, ‘Arms and the Man’ and finally 
‘The Night Sky’—thus the roof. When I speak of ‘activities’-—each backed 
by its volunteers from Winter Classes and the clubs associated with them 
—I mean what the word says. You can add to the catalogue above, seven 
static exhibitions covering the work of the department as a whole and of 
some of its special lines, such as art (but there were also potters at work all 
afternoon and the psychologists offered at least as good a view of your 
future as the lady at Epsom a week later—if you crossed their palms with 
an intelligence test). 

I rank Goldsmiths’ open night as one of the exhilarations of my adult 
education year. It is like the Women’s Institutes’ Annual meeting or the 
London Tutorial Classes Day School in spreading abroad a bold sense 
that what goes on in its name is to be both respected and enjoyed. 

But as Part I suggests, we can look away from the capital and from the 
national movements and find the same good pulse beating in a truly 
voluntary and local endeavour. We shall be glad of the chance to beat 
some more drums. Committees to advise the Minister beware, we are not 
in apologetic mood! E.M.H. 

—AND ONE IN JUNE 

Three organisations concerned in adult education—the WEA, the 
BBC, and the YMCA—co-operated in presenting, early in the summer, 
a weekend course of unusual interest. The WEA provided the students, 
the BBC the speakers and equipment, and the YMCA their fine premises 
—Kingsgate College, Broadstairs. 

About 28 students attended the course—several teachers, office workers, 
and a librarian, coming from various parts of S.E. England, mostly from 
neighbouring towns, but others travelling a good many miles, to learn 
something of “The Problems and Techniques of Broadcasting’. The week- 
end was one of the wettest of the year and students arrived looking 
bedraggled and not too eager to apply themselves to the Corporation’s 
numerous and intricate problems. However, it soon became apparent, with 
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the arrival of the enthusiastic and animated members of the BBC’s staff 
who had come to talk about their work, that life behind the scenes and 
the sounds of radio and television was far more exciting that most listeners 
would suppose. 

The first of four lectures dealt with the organisation and administration 
of the BBC, its constitution and obligations. Among other interesting 
facts and figures produced by the BBC’s Audience Research Department, 
students learnt that in all three groups of listeners (ex-elementary school, 
ex-secondary school, and university graduates) plays and light music were 
very popular. Poetry, together with chamber music, was rated last in popu- 
larity, except in the third group which had a particular dislike for brass 
bands and cinema organs. Poetry lovers among the students (and how 
many WEA students would fit exactly into any of the three categories?) 
must have been relieved to learn that the BBC was not always influenced 
by the popularity findings of its Audience Research Department. 

A tape recorder was used to illustrate the second lecture which was 
concerned with techniques of writing and producing for radio. This lively 
session was excellently illustrated and although it lasted well over two 
hours, there was no sign of flagging interest. One illustration, depicting 
a certain type of feature programme, was a highly diverting account, by 
the people responsible for the deed, of the abduction of the Stone of Scone 
from Westminster Abbey—not a recording ever likely to be heard by the 
general public, but as an example of live, ‘natural’ broadcasting, it was 
certainly greatly appreciated by this favoured section of it. 

The last lecture of the day, for which the tape recorder was again in 
use, described the Corporation’s educational policy, its tremendous 
influence on the public during the last 30 years, and its present attempts 
in further education programmes to encourage serious listening and sub- 
sequent serious reading. This, we were told, is a slow process, since so far 
only a quarter of the listening public are prepared to listen to this sort of 
programme and 50 per cent of the population do not read books at all! 
But during 30 years of broadcasting there has been a great increase in 
appreciation of music and at present there is a move to promote wider 
understanding of its basic principles. 

The manager of the local cinema co-operated by lending his cinema for 
the Sunday morning session in which, between numerous and varied 
examples of TV features, a script-writer and producer talked about “The 
Nature of the Medium of Television’. The main object was to demonstrate 
the various techniques used in presenting different kinds of material but 
each film contained in itself a wealth of information and interest. 

Because of the very full programme, questions and discussion were in 
the main reserved for the two hour session labelled ‘Open Forum’ on 
Sunday afternoon. Students took full advantage of this opportunity to 
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discuss aspects of the course—and to air their pet grievances about par- 
ticular aspects of broadcasting ! 

There seemed to be general agreement, when the time came for ‘tea and 
departure’ that this had been a thoroughly enjoyable and worthwhile 
weekend. It was so successful in content and presentation that one could 
have wished the BBC staff a larger audience: nevertheless, as a result of it, 
a very small proportion of the BBC’s listening public has been stimulated 
to take a greater interest in its work and aims. A series of such courses, 
more widely publicised, would surely go a long way in bridging the gap 
between the few who are responsible for the BBC’s programmes and the 
millions who receive them. G.E.A. 


LADY DENMAN AND THE WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 


It was a sad postscript to this year’s annual general meeting of the 
National Federation of Women’s Institutes—the annual gathering of some 
5,000 women in the Royal Albert Hall—to read in the morning papers of 
the following day Obituary notices to Lady Denmaa, the first national 
chairman of this great movement. 

Phrases from these notices, however, seemed particularly applicable to 
the greatly loved and respected co-founder of the W.1.s with the impres- 
sions of the Albert Hall occasion still fresh in one’s mind. ‘Because of her 
light-handed but thoroughly efficient conduct of the annual conferences 
of the National Federation of Women’s Institutes from its early meetings 
in small halls till it threatened to overflow the Royal Albert Hall, Lady 
Denman became known as the finest chairman in London.’* 

Light-handed efficiency is perhaps the characteristic of Women’s Insti- 
tute members and officers. One cannot help believing that the country- 
women who formally, tremulously, but by no means inefficiently second 
resolutions from the platform on their great day up in London, have a 
light hand with the pastry and a firm one with their children and that 
the countess who proposes an amendment on behalf of Little-Netherton’s 
W.I. has been chosen to do so, not for her husband’s title, but for her own 
efficiency in marshalling the relevant arguments. 

Efficient women tend to wear Eton crops, leather belts and grim expres- 
sions. Not so the organised representatives of country women in England, 
Wales, and the Channel Isles. They deal with an assembly of 5,000 cheer- 
fully, gracefully, managing to make everyone feel a person, instead of one 
of 5,000 units and they all—from the chairman down—emerge after two 
days of this looking as fresh and calm and delighted with the occasion as 
if they had merely been guests at a particularly successful garden party. 
It is, of course, invidious to single out anyone by name, but I sometimes 
wonder how many of those present, like myself, feel comfortably reassured 


* Manchester Guardian, 3rd June, 1954. 
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to see Miss Herbertson putting on her leather gloves to adjust the micro- 
phone every few minutes for the tall, the short, the glib, the hesitant, the 
readers of MSS and the improvisers, with an unfailing air of personal 
interest in every word of every speaker and an almost ballerina like gesture 
designed to encourage speakers to turn towards the microphone—not to 
her, nor the reading desk, nor the chairman, nor their friends in the 
gallery. She never actually points a fiuger, but the friendly gesture is clear 
enough and almost invariably finds a smiling response, instead of the 
possible resentment or discouragement a sterner mentor might call out. 

Throughout the proceedings a perfect mixture of the personal and 
business, like is maintained. A day timed to begin at 11 a.m. and end at 
3-30 p.m. does not begin at 11.05 a.m. nor find any business other than 
one brief vote of thanks left to deal with at 3.28 p.m.—but there is time 
before the morning business begins to send a message of regret and good 
wishes to the one member (one of 5,000 remember!) who was knocked 
down and injured by a bicyclist on her way home from the previous day’s 
session. 

There are unlikely to be many movements who can claim for their 
mammoth occasions the quality of graciousness which is surely one of the 
qualities most worth while preserving in our country-life. In the move- 
ment she founded and for many years directed and served, Lady Denman 
has the best living memorial she would herself have wished. L.S.H. 


EDUCATIONAL CENTRES ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE, 


1954 

This year’s Conference of the Educational Centres Association, at the 
University College of Leicester, explored the way in which life in Britain 
to-day differs from the early years of the century when our present forms 
of adult education were being established. Professor S. G. Raybould, 
Director of Extra-Mural Studies in the University of Leeds, reminded 
the Conference that before the war the demand for Economics classes 
exactly followed the graph of unemployment, and that International 
Affairs lost its peak position as a subject of study on the morrow of El 
Alamein. To-day, demands from students are conditioned by an excep- 
tional period of full employment, which makes the younger generation 
wonder at the erstwhile political fervour of their fathers and which makes 
slogans about social emancipation ineffective. Nevertheless, there are 
evils enough—more poverty than many acknowledge, and the numbing 
fear of war—which demand responsible thought and action. 

Professor J. W. Tibble, Professor of Education at Leicester, looked to 
deeper sources for the purposes of adult education. Although physically 
we may be relatively comfortable, the pressures of a technologically com- 
plex society tends to make termites of us all! Adult education must be 
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concerned with purposes in life and in its organised forms has to inter- 
pret the specialist to the layman, and to relate one fractionated mind to 
others. 

People have a biological need for warm face-to-face relationships and 
they are emotionally deprived if they do not have them. This emotional 
dustbowl is slaked by the incessant and increasing outpourings of the 
mass media, whose expansion and techniques were described by Dr Roger 
Manvell, Director of the British Film Academy. He agreed that TV and 
the other media often commit ‘the fallacy of the masses’ by pitching too 
much of their output too low, but he reported enthusiastically on the TV 
broadcasts relayed by American Universities, and looked forward to a 
time when ‘the lure of the living image’, could be fully and locally 
exploited by British educationalists. 

In his summing up, Brian Groombridge, Warden of Letchworth Settle- 
ment, found the centres brought together by the ECA especially well 
fitted to promote adult education in the environment delineated by the 
speakers. They are able to provide for the pursuit of knowledge, but above 
all, the centres create communities, extensions of the home and family, 
which appeal to the whole personality. 

The Conference was so well attended, by centre wardens and students, 
representatives of LEA’s Universities and other adult educational agencies, 
that the Beaumont Hall Lecture Room was overcrowded. It was one of 
many signs that support for the ECA is growing and that the centres 
which compose it are deriving increased strength and inspiration from 
their common membership of it. E.C.A. 
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EURIPIDES’ ION, translated by Gilbert Murray. (Allen & Unwin, 
7s. 6d.) 
INTERRELATIONS OF CULTURE, Unesco. ($2.50.) 
EAST WEST PassAGE, by Dorothy Brewster. (Allen & Unwin, 21s.) 
Ye women, faithful workers of my loom, 
Say, with what answer has my husband come 
From the God's chamber back? .... 

A line or two of this is enough to show that we are in a Gilbert Murray 
Greek drama. Do translations really get us to the heart of an alien culture? 
Most people doubt it, and in that case there is a very great deal to be said 
for the artificiality of these famous translations, since at least they remind 
us that we have to make a tremendous imaginative effort to understand 
something which is evidéntly un-modern and un-English. The insidious 
danger of ‘modern’ translations (“The Bible to be read as Literature’— 
as though it might otherwise be mistaken for pigeon-pie) is that they 
positively encourage the reader not to make this effort, but to judge 
Euripides or St Paul as though they were modern essayists. The Greeks, 
from Herodotus onwards, were much addicted to judging ‘barbarians’ 
as though they were failed Greeks; and they were only outdone in this 
by the Hebrews. It is no wonder that Western culture, with a two thirds 
inheritance from Greece and Palestine, should, in its period of world- 
dominance, have been singularly ill-equipped to understand other and 
different cultural values. We are nearer to ‘Ion’ than to Negro art: yet 
this charming study of a culture in transition is still far, far away from 
us. 

It is, therefore, a notable sign of grace that Unesco should have set 
itself the task of collecting authoritative interpretations of all the major 
world cultures today with a view to spreading a wider tolerance and 
understanding. Whether the method is wise remains doubtful. A large 
number of experts were asked to contribute essays on various cultures, 
and in this book some of the results have been put between covers— 
essays on Japanese, Chinese, Indian, Negro, Spanish-American, Mexican, 
Spanish and United States culture. Most of these essays are simply a 
potted cultural history, mildly interesting to the layman, useless to the 
expert, and it is very hard indeed to discover what good purpose they 
can serve—another example of hoping that the collection of a mass of 
material will in some way dispense with hard thinking and inspired 
intuition? Indeed, one is occasionally tempted to a harsher judgment. 
‘I find it difficult to sketch the American character without suggesting, 
so to speak, that everyone is a potential American’—if there had not been 
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an American on the editorial board, it would be hard to believe that this 
sentence, which occurs in one of two deplorably casual articles on U.S.A. 
culture, had not been slyly left in by Unesco as an AWFUL WARNING against 
cultural cyclopism among the Anglo-Saxons. I must hastily add that the 
said American board member, Mr Richard McKeon, contributes an 
opening chapter on ‘Philosophy and the Diversity of Cultures’ which, 
though turgid with social/anthropological jargon, is thoughtful, valuable, 
and at least makes a preliminary onslaught on the problem Unesco is 
tackling. The rest is admittedly raw material—sometimes interesting but 
certainly raw. Let us hope that Unesco will start on the process of 
digestion and synthesis quickly. 

Miss Brewster’s contribution—a study of the reaction of Western 
travellers and critics to Russian culture and literature—is much less 
ambitious. Miss Brewster is obviously a highly cultivated and gifted 
person; and one wonders whether such gifts could not find better 
employment than that of digging up and cataloguing travellers’ talks 
and literary reviews about Russia. At least, however, she shows how a 
foreign culture—in this case ‘the Russian Soul’—is apt to be judged by 
any standard but its own—by the envy, or the fear, or the projected 
ideals of other nations rather than by intimate, loving, and fearless 
acquaintance. Mankind has a very long way to go towards a mutual 
tolerance and understanding: all these three books, in their different 
ways, at least spring from a desire to make it more possible. For the 
present it may be that a smaller field, more deeply considered, would 
help us more. GUY HUNTER. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND, by M. Briggs and P. Jordan. 
(University Tutorial Press, 731 pp., 18s. 6d.) 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE: ITS STRUCTURE AND SPIRIT, 1497-1953, by E. A. 
Walker. (Bowes & Bowes, x + 352 pp., 25s.) 
AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE woRLD, by H. A. Davies. (Oxford 
University Press (Geoffrey Cumberlege), xvi +576 pp., 15s.) 
WORLD HISTORY FROM Ig14 TO 1950, by D. Thomson. (Oxford 
University Press (Geoffrey Cumberlege), ix + 246 pp., 6s.) 
Each of the volumes in this miscellany is an attempt to survey a very 
wide field, either in time or in territory or in both. All such tasks are full 
of difficulties, and al! the authors under review make some reference to 
them, but only one of them clearly defines his material and explicitly 
describes his method of treating it. Dr Thomson argues that a collection 
of separate histories of the major countries would not constitute world 
history, which he defines as only those events, men and ideas which have 
importance for the course of development of the whole of humanity. In 
many ways he has the easiest task, because since 1914 the world has been 
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more and more a single unit. Dr Thomson points this out, and he is able 
to work successfully according to his own rules. For Mr Davies, starting 
as he does with the Ice Ages, the task is much more difficult, if not 
impossible; and even Professor Walker is hard pressed to find any central 
theme, even for the British Empire, from 1497 to 1953. 

It may be thought that Messrs Briggs and Jordan are more fortunately 
placed, having for their title a mere Economic History of England—not 
even ‘Britain’! But when a book, even a large one like this, begins with 
the Roman invasion and continues to include the de-nationalisation of the 
steel industry, there are problems of unity and perspective. It is to the 
credit of the joint authors that they realise this, and although they often 
expand into the realms of political and social history and political and 
social philosophy, this—in form rather old-fashioned text-book—does have 
the merit of trying to develop arguments from its basic material. This 
should make it particularly useful for tutorial class students. It is the 
sixth edition of a book originally published forty years ago: in places it 
bears the marks of revision, and it is perhaps inevitable that the later 
parts of the book should be much more detailed than the earlier, but, 
could not half a line be spared to say which St Ives and which Stourbridge 
had ‘great fairs’ in medieval times? 

When we turn from homeland to empire the difficulties of selection and 
arrangement of material increase. Professor Walker is not content with 
broad generalisations and leading examples. Detail is packed in. The 
result is that we have not so much a history of empire as a mixed up col- 
lection of histories of particular colonies and dominions, and too great a 
tendency to write in the ‘As tension slackened in Kenya and the Union, 
excitement rose once more in India’ vein. In the title page The British 
Empire is given in large capitals and Its Structure and Spirit in small 
ones. The relative size of these letters gives a clue to the degree of develop- 
ment of the various aspects of the theme, and in the end the author can 
only say that the Commonwealth is little more than a Club, and make a 
plea for federation. Professor Walker fits Ireland well into the Old Colonial 
System, defends the Victorians, compares the different views of various 
nationalities on empire, and tries his hand successfully at world history. 
Once we accept the plan of the book, the style, compression and judgment 
of the author are impressive. 

Simultaneous treatment of different areas becomes more difficult in An 
Outline History of the World, and Mr Davies follows the almost inevitable 
orthodox plan of the Ancient World (civilisation by civilisation), Medieval 
Europe, Industrialism, Nationalism, Imperialism, and so on. This is very 
well done, with admirable quotations, references, time-charts and illustra- 
tions. One can scarcely complain about the selection made, and Mr Davies 
may well justify more space on Rome than on Greece, more on Luther 
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than on Calvin, merely by his own personal preference: at times, however, 
the unavoidable compression leads to a certain naivety of style. In general 
the vast amount of information is cleverly handled, except where the ever- 
present need for compression leads to the representation of Belgian Inde- 
pendence as a triumph for France over England, with no mention of 
Palmerston. 

The merits of Dr Thomson’s treatment of World History from 1914 to 
1950 have already been mentioned, and this short work, complete with 
Bibliography, is brilliant of its kind. There is a clear plan of the work at 
the beginning, and in each section the threads are skilfully drawn together. 
The three-fold survey of the world in 1914—political, economic, and cul- 
tural—is especially noteworthy. Some fascinating arguments are begun, 
including some remarks on the attitude of those who believe in toleration, 
to those who do not, and the recurring theme of the marriage of 
nationalism and socialism. This recent volume in the Home University 
Library will surely find a place in (and out of !) the book-boxes of classes 
in International Relations. 

Part of a tutor’s work is to teach students how to use books including 
how to avoid reading all of every book. The quality, or indeed the exist- 
ence, of an index is therefore important. Messrs Briggs and Jordan devote 
eight pages to an index, but it omits many names, especially those of towns 
and trade union leaders. Professor Walker, Mr Davies and Dr Thomson 
give adequate indexes, although in a History of the World an index giving 
seventy-eight page references to ‘France (and the French)’, without any 
subdivisions seems not useful enough. S. PICKERING. 


MEMBERS OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT, by D. Brunton and D. H. Penning- 
ton, with an Introduction by R. H. Tawney. (Allen & 
Unwin, 1954, xxi. + 256 pp., 21s.) 

Those who like their history to be schematic, with sharply drawn dis- 
tinctions and with neat correlations between economic, social, and 
political ideals, will derive little comfort from this book. It is so easy to 
see how the Long Parliament ought, rationally, to divide into certain 
parties and groupings, with clearly differentiated features, that it is 
inconvenient to be shown that the facts do not support such theories. Mr 
Pennington and the late Douglas Brunton have performed an invaluable 
service by making a factual analysis of the membership of the Long Parlia- 
ment, throughout its twelve years life, and whilst they modestly disclaim 
any attempt to offer new formulae for the composition of the opposing 
parties, they demonstrate conclusively that some of the formulae which 
have too readily been adopted because of their apparent reasonableness and 
probability must now be discarded. 

In social and economic classification the similarities between the two 
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parties which emerged in the Long Parliament are more remarkable than 
the differences. Landed gentry, merchants and lawyers were to be found on 
both sides, in proportions that are not strikingly dissimilar, and previous 
education (if that is the right term for attendance at one of the Universities 
or Inns of Court) was not a distinguishing feature. The landed gentry 
were not a class apart; only by indulging in trade or by a profitable specula- 
tion in the heiress market could they, generally, hope to keep the family 
property together, and the successful lawyers and merchants were con- 
stantly buying up realty and joining the landed interest. What is more 
surprising is that, at the end of the life of the Long Parliament, after 
purgings and recruitments the composition of the House of Commons 
still bears much the same complexion as in 1640. 

As this book brings out, ideological and economic factors were less 
important than regional and family loyalties in the Parliamentary line-up, 
although what is true of M.P.s, a small and abnormal group, may not 
have been true of the people at large. The strength and extent of regional 
loyalties, and the influence of local affairs, is well brought out in chapters 
on the Eastern Association and the South-West. Perhaps a true understand- 
ing of the division between Parliamentarians and Royalists in England of 
the 1640’s would help towards an appreciation of the distinction between 
Republicans and Democrats in the U.S.A. to-day. 

It is impossible, in reviewing this book, to resist the temptation to quote 
from Professor Tawney’s introduction. These two sentences of his make 
any more protracted review unnecessary: ‘It is rare, on laying down a book 
on a subject at first sight so trite as the parliamentary history of the England 
of the early Stuarts, to be stirred by feelings of mingled gratitude and 
surprise at the new vistas opened by it. Mr Pennington and Mr Brunton 
have performed that feat.’ F.W.J. 


YOUR GOVERNMENT, by George O. Comfort, Royce H. Knapp and 
Charles W. Shull. (McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
502 pp., 32s. od.) 

This is one of those beautifully produced textbooks, at once solid and 
elegant, which we are now accustomed to expect from the educational 
presses of the United States. We can only admire or envy, since we no 
longer possess the resources to emulate, the magnificent format of a book 
written, as this one is stated to be, ‘for high school youth’. Nor could a 
British publisher, however disinterested or intrepid, look for anything 
but financial disaster if he were to issue a school book, even for the most 
plutocratic of sixth forms, at such a price as this. As things stand, we are 
left to find what consolation we may in the reflection that, after all, the 
New World was called into existence to redress the balance of the Old. 
The book is the work of three university professors who planned it, as 
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they say in their Preface, ‘as a textbook for courses in United States govern- 
ment, civics, and problems of democracy’ and in the hope that ‘it may 
serve as a basic reading resource for courses in American history and 
related courses in the social studies’. All this is something the Americans 
care much more about than we do, something much more intensively cul- 
tivated in their schools than in ours, and something, therefore, about which 
we have a good deal to learn from them. The fact that much greater cur- 
ricular emphasis is placed on the study of institutions in America than in 
Britain is no doubt accounted for by the more rapid evolution of American 
society and the existence there of social and political problems whose 
urgency and complexity are beyond our experience. The precision and 
rigidity of the documentary constitution of the United States, in contrast 
to the looseness and flexibility of ours, moreover, make it, on the face of 
things at least, a more obvious and immediate object of study than the 
long-drawn-out and fragmentary process which goes by the name of the 
British Constitution. There in Washington, as an excellent picture in this 
book shows, is the document approved by the Founding Fathers ‘enshrined 
forever in the Library of Congress’. We have nothing of such ‘manifest 
destiny’ to inspire our inquisitive youth and must needs fall back on more 
vilique methods of civic teaching. 

Not that this book is concerned merely with American Federal Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, it is an exhaustive and balanced study of federal, 
local, and state government; of the role of government in reiation to busi- 
ness, agriculture, labour, and natural and human resources; of the place 
of the citizen in the American democracy, and of the United States in the 
world. The subject matter is divided into six units, each dealing with one 
of these topics and each divided into chapters. It is profusely illustrated 
with extremely well chosen pictures depicting various aspects of life, 
labour and government, and by maps and diagrams which are models of 
design and clarity. Each chapter and each unit concludes with well-devised 
exercises and activities. The book closes with an Appendix containing the 
text of the Declaration of Independence and of the Constitution of the 
United States, followed by a list of Presidents, Administrations and Parties. 

This book is, of course, primarily intended for the American student, 
and, like all such books, inevitably assumes on the part of the reader an 
inherent sense of traditions, phenomena and practices which are peculiarly 
American. Yet it is so admirably planned and its subject matter so ably 
marshalled and so clearly presented that it should have less difficulty than 
most of its fellows in transplanting itself to other parts of the English- 
speaking world. And, although it was originally designed to meet the 
needs of American High Schools, it could profitably be used in this country 
as background reading by adult classes and groups studying American 
history and institutions. C. F. STRONG. 
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RURAL SOCIAL SYSTEMS AND ADULT EDUCATION, a Committee Report, resulting 
from a Study sponsored by the Association of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities and the Fund for Adult Education established by the Ford 
Foundation is an interesting survey of some American problems in this 
field. The blurb tells us that ‘cultural changes are occurring so rapidly 
that no nation, least of all the United States, can afford to wait for the 
wise people of one generation to teach its culture to the children of the 
next generation. Survival requires that all normal adults learn constantly 
if we are to do the right thing in the event of an air raid, or if we are to 
make intelligent decisions in economic and political spheres. 

This book describes the nature and functioning systems as well as the 
channels of communication which provide the information and attitudes 
governing the actions of men. Adult education, as it is carried on in 
families, informal groups, schools, churches, libraries, colleges and univer- 
sities, farm organisations, political parties, the agricultural extension 
service, service organisations, and governmental agencies of the nation is 
presented. . . The 392 pages of the book are liberally sprinkled with 
tables and diagrams, some of which may lead the reader to interesting 
speculations about the differences in approach to sociological surveys here 
and across the sea. A.S. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN CITIZENSHIP IN POST-WAR GERMANY, by Alice 
Hanson Cook. (Occasional Papers No. 3, The Fund for Adult 
Education, 595 Madison Avenue, New York, 22.) 

Mrs Cook is well-qualified to write on her subject, as she was not only 
in Germany as adviser in adult education to the U.S. High Commission 
Division of Cultural Affairs, but has had previous experience in the same 
aeld during the Weimar regime. The reviewer, who has recently returned 
from Lower Saxony, cannot help being absorbed by the excellent outline 
given of sections of the work in which he had the privilege of participating 
for a short time. The survey is, however, more comprehensive, as it covers 
almost all activities broadly claiming the description ‘adult education’. 

The story begins at the time of the separate zones of occupation, and 
relates how the re-organisation of a defeated and much-devastated country 
proceeded according to the different ideas of the Occupying Powers, based 
on their own established practice. It is easy to understand, therefore, why, 
in what was the British Zone, so many familiar things meet a visitor who 
knows from his own job of work, the atmosphere of a tutorial class, and 
the merit of ‘useless’ knowledge. Yet there is the certainty that many of 
these importations will quickly transform themselves into something more 
typically German if that description is read in the sense of being typical of 
the best in German tradition, and in the new-born determination to build 
freely and well. 
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Two institutions described will interest greatly the British educationist, 
the Arbeit und Leben movement, and the Volkshochschulen. The first is 
a trade union activity which recruits the students, largely young industrial 
workers, and the second trains and provides the teachers. The Volkshoch- 
schulen appeal to a wide public, particularly young black-coated workers 
and those with some experience of study. The third party is the Land 
Government which aids with money. There are tensions, however, faith- 
fully reported by Mrs Cook, who cites the fear of the folk schools that the 
trades unions are beginning to exercise too strong an influence, and the 
misgivings of the unions that workers’ education is too much in the hands 
of teachers with a ‘hopelessly middle-class point of view’ ! 

What is striking and hopeful is the enthusiasm of the new Germany, 
and particularly its young people, for evening classes, residential courses 
of shorter and longer duration, weekend schools, discussions, projects and 
the like. There are signs too, that the universities are shedding their <loof- 
ness, and that their alumni are beginning to descend from ivory towers to 
the less splendid, but warmer, atmosphere of adult education. 

This pamphlet is obtainable, free of cost, from the address given above. 
It could be perused with even greater insight side-by-side with a report, 
‘The Universities and Adult Education’, issued by the UNESCO Institute 
for Education, Hamburg, a reference to which can be found on p. 79 of the 
last number of this journal, aputt Epucation, Vol. XXVII, No. 1, 
Summer, 1954. G.1L.L. 


REASON AND DISCONTENT—THE TASK OF LIBERAL ADULT EDUCATION. 
(Three lectures by Lyman Bryson. The Fund for Adult 
Education). 

The three papers which comprise this 48 pp. booklet were delivered as 
the first Fund for Adult Education Lectures under the auspices of the 
University of Wisconsin. Perhaps as a result of his many years association 
with the educational services of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Dr Bryson writes with a directness and pungency that will be appreciated 
in Britain. His three themes “Teaching Ourselves to be Free’, ‘The Com- 
munity of Ideas’ and “The Achievement of Standards’ all touch issues as 
much in debate here as in the U.S.A. He has much of wisdom in his 
reflections on the alienation ‘by a series of accidents and mistakes’ between 
‘our professional intellectuals and the forces working for power and 
achievement’. He makes no bones about announcing an optimistic and 
rational philosophy for adult education—‘If we can teach people to think 
clear thoughts, face more difficult, tougher facts and feel deeper beauty, 
then we believe that those are gains which last forever and nothing can 
destroy’. 
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It is good for us to have some of the current problems of the U.S.A. 
examined in so clear and attractive a manner and the Institute has been 
glad to co-operate with the Fund for Adult Education in arranging a 
substantial distribution in this country, in the near future. E.M.H. 


WITHOUT COMMENT 


The following books for which we cannot at present find review space, 
may be of interest to readers: 


A HISTORY OF ADULT EDUCATION AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, by J. A. Burrell. 
(Columbia University Press, $2.50.) 


THE BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE—1854-1954, by Mrs R. E. 
Waterhouse. (The Institute, 15.) 


A HISTORY OF THE CITY OF OxFoRD, by Ruth Fasnacht. (Basil Blackwell, 
21s.) 


FREEDOM AND WELFARE—SOCIAL PATTERNS IN THE NORTHERN COUNTRIES OF 
EuROPE, edited by G. R. Nelson. (The Ministries of Social Affairs of 
Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, Sweden—unpriced, 540 pp.) 


SPARE TIME AT SEA, by Ronald Hope. (Seafarers’ Education Service, 
12s. 6d.) 


HUMAN SOCIETY IN ETHICS AND PoLitics, by Bertrand Russell. (Allen and 
Unwin, 15s.) 


eruics, by P. 1. Nowell-Smith. (Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.) 


MATHEMATICS IN WESTERN CULTURE, by Morris Kline. (Allen and Unwin, 
30s.) 
VITAMINS IN NUTRITION AND HEALTH, by Audrey Z. Baker. (Staples, 


12s. 6d.) 


PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, by B. K. Johnson. (Hutchinson’s University 


Library, 8s. 6d.) 


PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


I suppose that a thoroughly efficient editorial office would produce a 
periodical commentary of this sort from day to day and week to week so 
that by press day there would be nothing left to do but collate, select and 
reject to fill a known space. It is as well for our peace of mind that we 
doubt whether any such Utopian editorial office exists and we have to 
confess to a certain scurry as the evil hour approaches when procrastina- 
tion can go no farther. Here they are, the quarter’s pile, glanced at or read 
in passing and put aside for the pithy, penetrating or magisterial comment 
which appears to flow freely from somebody else’s pen but never from 
ours. What have we: 

THE UNIT FOR EDUCATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM IN COMMONWEALTH- 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS would do well to find a less cumbersome title. There is, 
however, nothing cumbersome about the printed matter it issues to con- 
tribute to the tasks implicit in its name. We mentioned earlier the 
pamphlets on Britain in Brief and U.S.A. in Brief and these are now 
followed by U.K. Dependencies in Brief, sixteen pages of compressed 
facts and figures about demography, constitutions, economic and social 
development. It includes a fold-in onion skin map of the world. The Unit 
has also produced Chronology of the Nuclear Age, a dozen pages of notes 
on atomic progress towards the ultimates of good and evil. Finally, the 
Unit has stencilled for free distribution a considerable number of reprints 
of notable articles, discussion briefs, speakers’ notes, etc., which tutors on 
international affairs and similar topics will certainly find useful. Write to 
the Unit at 37 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES have pub- 
lished an interesting Survey and Report on University Extension Students 
in London 1950-51. This compilation by Mr D. Maylor adds a little more 
to the jig-saw puzzle whose pattern is slowly emerging from local and 
individual studies of this type. Here are the customary and, in the main, 
now unsurprising figures of sex and age distribution, educational back- 
ground, occupation, and motivation in the studies being followed. That 
women exceed men and that 70 per cent of students are over 30 years of 
age are factors in general agreement with earlier surveys, but the Report 
conveys an impression of a higher educational and social level amongst 
these Extension students than would appear in a similar review of Tutorial 
Class students. Over 60 per cent of students in the sample appear in the 
top three of the eight occupational groups on the Hall-Jones scale with 
only 3 per cent in the bottom three groups. Indeed most of this material 
confirms existing impressions but it is extremely useful to have observation 
authenticated in this way. There are some interesting additional tables and 
paragraphs about occupational mobility and choices of occupation. In some 
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of the answers about motives for joining classes, one feels the need for 
supplementary interviewing amongst students who do not complete 
questionnaires, but it would be quite unfair to reproach the author on this 
point, since, however great the need, such methods are financially out of 
reach of private investigators. The time is ripe for a nationally organised 
survey on the lines indicated by the work undertaken at Manchester, New- 
castle, Bangor, and now London. 

Amongst United Nations publications which have recently reached us 
is one of a Series on Community Organisation and Development dealing 
with the United Kingdom (obtainable from HMSO for 2s.). This contains 
a very useful summary of the historial development and present position 
of community centres based on material supplied by the National ¥edera- 
tion of Community Associations, and on ‘profiles’ of centres at Sharston, 
Cannock, Lymington and Sheffield and of a village hall in Huntingdon- 
shire. 

From UNESCO, and therefore also available from HMSO (4s.), under 
the general heading of Teaching in the Social Sciences, comes a report on 
International Relations prepared by the Montague Burton Professor of 
that subject at the London School of Economics on behalf of the Inter- 
national Studies Conference. After a series of review chapters dealing with 
the study of the subject in various universities and consideration of teach- 
ing methods, the general rapporteur has wisely been allowed a consider- 
able chapter for his own reflections. We think this report would also be of 
value to all extra-mural tutors whose work touches on International Rela- 
tions. 

Another UNESCO item is the final report by Sir Douglas Allen on the 
International Seminar on the Role of Museums in Education. \t is a year 
and a half since this seminar was held and like all such things, it was a 
stone cast into a pool. The ripples are still widening and as we write the 
American Associate Director of the Seminar is probably addressing a 
Ministry of Education course for teachers interested in the contribution 
museums can make to their class-room work. Try HMSO. 

We are always interested to sec publications which come directly from 
students of the Institute’s supporting bodies. We believe that other people 
will also welcome Co-operative College Papers, No. 1—Co-operation and 
the State 1814-1914 by the Jubilee Research Scholar at Stanford Hall for 
1951-52. Copies can be had for 1s. 3d. post free from the Co-operative 
Union, Stanford Hall, Loughborough. 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF yMcas, in its Annual Report for 1952-5} notes 
the election of Canon Stopford to the Chairmanship of the Education Com- 
mittee in succession to Dr Cranage. It has encouraging facts to report 
about the development of residential adult education under the aegis of 
the movement but the report on education activities in local associations is 
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on the whole less exciting—lectures, discussion meetings and libraries 
record a reduction of activity and the number of LEA teachers employed 
in local centres has fallen from 200 to 105. With so widespread a move- 
ment one is never quite sure whether fluctuations in figures from year to 
year might not be as much due to difficulties in reporting as to genuine 
changes. 

If domestic work in private and public service ever again becomes a 
reasonably attractive occupation, it will be largely due to the work of the 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HOUSEWORKERS, whose Annual Report 1953-54 can 
be obtained for 6d. from 53 Mount Street, London, W.1. Under the ener- 
getic leadership of Miss Dorothy Elliott, the National Institute has 
asserted an entirely new conception of the sort of training needed in this 
field to develop technical competence against a background of wider 
understanding of men, women and the world they live in. 

PUBLICATION NUMBER 6 OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION published by the University of London Press Ltd. at 4s. is a 
128 pp. pamphlet on Youth Work in England. Mr Kuenstler, South 
African Research Fellow in Youth Work has provided an admirable com- 
pendium of ‘extracts from Ministry of Education and other publications 
relating to Statutory and Voluntary Youth Work in England’ linked by 
brief notes. This work was originally commissioned by a German body 
and the author is surely right in saying that it ‘seemed possible that it 
might be of interest and value to publish it in English so that there might 
be available . . . . a record of some of the legislation and its background 
most nearly affecting young people in England in the last fifteen years’. 

A colourful broadsheet entitled Youth Groups and Organisations for 
Leisure and Sport in Reading, containing a good many photographs of 
groups in action, has been prepared by the READING YOUTH COMMITTEE for 
annual distribution to the 1,000 school leavers from secondary modern and 
central schools. The Committee, in common with others, feel that one of 
their essential tasks is to encourage 15-year-old school leavers to take full 
advantage of leisure-time facilities immediately after they leave school, | 
and its officers have for some years visited schools each term to talk to | 
the leavers and to advise them as to the particular group perhaps best | 
suited to their interest. The broadsheet is designed to emphasise these 
talks and leave the young people with a permanent record of the oppor- | 
tunities available. Reading’s motto is evidently ‘Catch ‘em while they’re 
young’ and those haunted by the fear of apathy in adult education will | 
applaud such an attempt to bridge the gap between school and adult 
educational activities. 
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